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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Denlinger’s School Songs. 


A selection of Songs for Teachers’ Institutes. Price, 15 cents. 


Howliston’s Child’s Song Book. 


New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, bright recitations, for primary 
grades. Price, 30 cents. 


Jepson’s Standard Music Readers. 


A new graded course for systematic instruction. 4 books. Prices: 30, 35 and 50 
cents each, according to grade. 


Maxwell’s English Course. No. 2. 


- Introductory Lessons in English Grammar, for use of Lower Grammar Grades. 
Price, 40 cents. 

No. 1{ of this Series (previously published) contains Primary Lessons in Language 
and Composition. Price for examination, 30 cents. 

No. 3 of this Series (in press) will contain Advanced Lessons in Grammar. 

Together these books form an English course lying between the old time technical 
Grammar and the modern Language Lessons. It seems to be just what was needed, 
judging by the popular approval already accorded the volumes now issued. Teachers 


wishing to examine may obtain copies on approval. § Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


A NEW ARITHMETIC 


PUBLISHED, OCTOBER 13, 1888, 


H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS 


Forming with Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, a complete, brief, practical course in Arithmetic 
characterized throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the 
aid of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor-saving device for the expression of an 
idea, a definition as a brief statement of the net result of personal observation and thought, and a 
rule as a brief statement of how he has done something, 

The Second Lessons by its methods of presentation, the emphasis that it places on fundamental 
principles, and their applications, and the ommission of useless subjecta, will give a boy in a short 
time a working knowledge of the usetu) part of written arithmetic that will last him not merely 
until the examination day but as long as he lives. The price of the Second Lessons is 60 cents net ; 
to enables teachers to examine it we will, until January 1, 1889, mail single copies on receipt of 40 
cents, which will be refunded if the book is returned within one month, or if we receive an order 
for ten or more copies. Wewill send a descriptive circular, including sample pages, to any address 
on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE Volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


“ An unrivalled list of excellent works."—THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 


“The prettiest and best little Sranty ever published in this country.” 
r. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Lowis, Mo. 





Syoce offer (B.) The teacher's net price per single volume is 40 cents. Until Deo. 1, 18884 
sample volume will be sent to any teacher, paid, on receipt of 20 cents and a copy of 
this advertisement. 


pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one 
std for it. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 





fit w 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year for a 


nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will] be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 





Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





THE Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR OF THE 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Published less than one year and alread 
has for use in a large camber of the leading 
Schools, Normal Schools, 
Bo etc., of the country. 


Many EXCELLENT Text-Booxs Recentix Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT (#t= Pak a book yet on the wutject,” 4. & S. Re 


A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
tory Price, (94 cents). Examine owry's * Studies 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. en vernment,’ before beginning with 


New Yor« : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


IRE kh 's ‘Studies in Civil Government’ is the 
», Princi- 























Dixon’s Pencil Sharpener. 


Send $2.50 and get one, with 3 extra 
cutters. 
the money. 


JOS: DIXON CRUCIBLE (0, 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO " ° 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 










Mieroscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


mw gegl Price 
mailed /ree to any a 
meation iw in cor- 
responding 


A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLEO IN 
QUALITY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 





< 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


ou cannot obtain 
eam oods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 0 
same. 


— 


SOLE AGENT anv MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 15 CTS. 


ANDREWS M’F’C CoO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Novetailed School Furniture 





IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 

= Tella- 
aps, 

Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


Movtoise QUICK AT FIGURES. 


BECOME 
This is fully set ‘forth in al in a book by that te, 
which compels fhe shortest, quickest, and bes’ 
methods of ~~ I calculations. It i. ieaces 
numerous useful —_ —" 


“7 





use your ping Method of Addition 
abies with ay iability to errors than the 
old method.” 


“ Your conzecyons are proving more valuable 


to me tae 6 
“ Your Sliding nape ved g Multiplication is more 
ract 


speedy and is very 

“ My only regret is that I was so stupid not to 
have seen these simple short cuts before.” 

es * Your book is wel: worth the price you ask for 


“T use the Lightning Method of Addition alto- 
gether to prove addition by. 
Mention SCHOOL Jouawat. 
Price $1, post-paid. All Dealers. 


NIMS & K*NICHT,. Troy, N. Y.- 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, 
| A perdag a TUNING. 

fe per oe and = including Steam 
Heat and lectric tie Light, = gt FS $7.50 per week. 
For Ulustra‘ ving full information, 
address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE., 
GREENE’S 


RST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 











A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle grox=d between technical grammiar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is em; loyed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and schoo] officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHTA,. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, __ NeW YORK. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus nd sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


RY FOSEPH GILLOTT'S, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. Pi 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. SENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 
The New York School Book Clearing House. 








6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 
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HALMA versity faculty, for the tem- 


porary amusement of a few friends, it has attracted 
the attention of mathematical minds, so that its 
possibilities have been wonderfully developed. Scien- 
tific, yet easily learned, fascinating to spectators as well 
as players, used as a social game or solitaire, the public 
demand for it increases daily. The combinations 
admissible are innumerable. Consult your nearest 
dealer in toys and games, or send One Dollar for sample, to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEAR STATE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ELOCUTION, 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Times.) 
A Successful Teacher of Elocution. 


“Miss Adela Rankin, a lady in the foremost 
ranks of elocutionists has the happy faculty of 





being able to impart to others the knowledze she 
herself possesses. Miss Rankin’s system develops 
the lungs, enlarges the chest and gives to weak 
and sickly- 


pupils robustness of form and vigor- 
ous heaith. he has lately taken up the treat- 
meut of stammering and has met with remark- 
able success. 
For further 
New York, or 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 

Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term bagine 5 September 5, 1888, 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Traveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read good Books by starting 
a school library. Many states assist dis- 
trict schools to procure one. A single en- 
tertainment will give you a good start. 
We keep only the best—1,000 of them 
carefully sclected, classified, graded, etc. 
Printed list (64 pp.) free ; books in stock 
to examine. E. L. Ketioae & Co., %5 
Clinton Place, New Yorke 
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Extra Fine. 
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Lo! here hath been dawning another blue day ; 

Think ! wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

Out of eternity this new day is born : 

Into eternity this night ’twill return. 

See it aforetime no eye ever did ; 

So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning another blue day ; 

Think! wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


+ 
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‘THE MEMORIZING OF THE TECHNICALITIES OF A 

COURSE OF STUDY IS NOT MASTERING THE SUB- 
JECTS PRESENTED. This statement is self-evident, 
in fact, no teacher can be found who will say that 
this statement is false. Yet when we examine 
much of the work that is done in our schools we 
find that a good portion of time is taken up in the 
memorizing of technical subjects, in text-bok 
work, in the repeating of rules and phrases. A 
single thought will show us that all this belongs to 
& past age. The time was when it was supposed 
that children ought to commit to memory many 
things that could not be understood,—that they must 
commit words concerning religion, politics, the sci- 





great truth, the meaning of which expressions was 
then above them, but which in after years would 
grow clear as their perceptions were enlarged and 
their minds grew stronger. The spirit of the pre- 
sent age objects to all this and declares that 
nothing should be taught in our schools that is not 
clearly understood. 





NOTHER difficulty in connection with our pre- 

sent system of instruction is a straining at 
what may be called accuracy. We should not un- 
derestimats truthfulness and accuracy of state- 
ment, but it is impossible for children to exhaust 
any subject however small that subject may be. 
The unthinking examiner says to the teacher of 
primary pupils ‘“‘Do not leave this subject until 
your pupils know all about it; be absolutely thor- 
ough in what you teach. If it takes a year for 
them to master this principle, take a year. The 
time will be well spent.” But this is wrong. It is 
not until the mind grows sothat it can reason, 
comprehend, and generalize, that it arrives at any 
guod degree of accuracy and thoroughness. It is 
by no mea: 3 necessary that a child should know all 
about North America before he studies South 
America. He may know a little about the whole 
world, and superficially, but, by and by, the little 
he learns grows greater until after a few years his 
knowledge of the world becomes extensive and 
comprehensive, and when his powers of mind are 
so developed as to enable to him to generalize, he 
then is able to be minute and accurate, as well as 
gain a comprehensive understanding of the whole 
subject. 

The principal thing to be aimed at in the educa- 
tion of young children is to keep them thinking 
about those things that will develop their brains. 
It needs to be said over and over again, that the 
number of facts learned is unimportant, compared 
with the training pupils get that will lead them to 
take a deep interest in the subjects before them, 
and think with some degree of accuracy concerning 
what is given them to study. The all-important 
requisite in any course of study is interest in things 
profitable. 


4 
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ECHANICAL methods are of necessity slow 
methods, expensive methods, and depressing 

in their influence. This is a statement of a truth 
that appliesto every department of labor. A man 
who simply digs in the ground in a mechanical 
way, even though he works with great rapidity, 
will make very little progress compared with one 
wh») may work slower and yet makes every blow 
tell for a'l that it is worth. It would be very ex- 
pensive to employ an automatic mind, capable of 
no generalization or reasoning, to oversee the work 
of a loom in a factory, or the running cf a locomo- 
tive onarailroad. If he brought no judgment that 
could conclude, he would very soon cost his em- 
ployer many hundred times more than he paid him. 
And if this is true in the work of life how much 
truer is it in the work of education. We lay out 
certain work for a teacher todo in a mechanical 
way in the school-room, and apparently he works 
very rapidly, expeditiously, ani accomplishes a 
great deal ina short time. The work of the grade 
is gone over and over again and apparently in a 
thorough manner. A superficial examiner would 
detect no flaw in the teaching. there is methodical 
movement, correct answers, intenseness, order, and 
apparent method, but a closer inspection shows 
that the pupils have brought to their work no orig- 
inality, no invention; that everything has been 
done after a model and in accordance with certain 
commands. The intelligent examiner who under- 
stands what the work of education should produce 
is dissatisfied, and expresses himself in that way. 
The teacher when told of the result says in despair, 





ences and the arts which are the expression of 


cannot be answered, for she has not the training 
necessary to enable her to appreciate the answer. 





If ALL schools were taught by teachers who un- 

derstood the workings of the human mind, its 
method of growth, the history of the past, alone by 
which our feet are guided, and the philosophy of 
the presert, we should have much more fruit with 
far less expenditure of time and worry. Intelligent 
work left free will produce satisfactory results; 
work minutely directed wil never produce work 
that will be satisfactory at all to those who are abie 
to judge between what is good and what is bad. 
The criticism of our systems of education, as exem- 
plified in many cities, we think, is that they donot 
give scope enough for the native genius of capable 
teachers. 

There is too much supervis‘on of a minute and 
technical character. There is too much of the tell- 
ing how, and what, and demanding the tithe of the 
anise and the mint and the cumin, while the 
weightier matters—interest, comprehension, love of 
the work, enlarged ideas, and the real growth of the 
mind—are not required. Yousay. ‘‘ What would 
you do; would you throw the program away? 
Would you destroy our course of study?” No, and 
yet, yes. Destroy them as mechanical contrivances 
upon which unthinking teachers can build what 
the unthinking world and the unthinking super 
visor may vall satisfactory work; destroy them as 
not containing at all the end and the aim and the 
object of education; but keep them as giving the 
substance of thought, as showing the dry bones of 
that which is to be clothed with flesh and nerves, 
and containing the spirit of true and genuine work, 
Yes, throw away the mechanical and bring in the 
right and the free and the pure. Throw away the 
dead imitators. Let them supervise automatic ma- 
chinery, let them delve where they can in accord- 
ance with fixed rules and unvarying laws. These 
are the places they should fill; but bring into our 
school-room those to whom can be given the largest 
freedom and the greatest liberty, and hold them re 
sponsible for the results. What results? Of tech- 
nical examinations in reference to the number of 
facts memorized, of the number of pages gone over, 
and the number of questions that can be answered { 
We answer emphatically, No! Hold them respon- 
sible for all that in their pupils goes to make up the 
complete boy and the complete girl, as a prepration 
for the work of life in which we need intelligent, 
loving, large hearted, generous men and women, 
who have capacity to know the truth and who, 
when they know it, will not let it go. Bring these 
teachers in! 





HE most successful men often give no promise in 
early life of future success, and Mr. Rider 
Haggard is the most recent example of this fre- 
quently reported fact. He was a tall, lank youth, 
with a thick crop of unkempt hair, sharp features, 
prominent nose, and eyes which had rather a wild 
look about them. Like most boys of his age he 
was supremely indifferent on the matter of driss, 
and generally had the appearance of growing out of 
his clothes. He took but a moderate position in the 
form, and his companions and teachers thought 
him good natured, but rather stupid. It would ba 
an interesting fact to settle, whether Mr. Haggard 
became successful by the aid of, or in spite of 
school work. 


(THE Board of Edueation of a certain city debars 

agents from entering school buildings during 
school hours, A few weeks ago a superintendent 
permitted an agent of an educational paper to go 
where and when he pleased, for he wanted every 
teacher in his city to take and study the papers he 








“What would you have me do?” And her question 


carried. The superintendent did right. 


+ 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION, 





The American school of to-day is the product of 
many forces. It is not a hap-hazard formation ; it is 
not composed of drift wood ; nor is it an accretion. It 
is the product of forces that lie at the basis of man’s 
development and progress. The original crude concep- 
tion has been recast, remodeled, and expounded in 
accordance with the ideas of the great educators. 

To comprehend clearly the American school, the 
southern states must be omitted ; in them, before the 
Civil War, public education existed but in the merest 
outline, except in a few of the larger cities. At the 
present time, appearances indicate that the typical 
American school has begun to obtain a permanent foot- 
hold in these states. 

The schools of Canada are planned on the English pat- 
tern, but she is so closely allied to us by railway, postal, 
social, and political ties, that they have already experi- 
enced a marked change, and it is only a question of 
time when they will assume the American type. 

The American public school exhibits its typical fea- 
tures in the belt of states that form the northern and 
western part of the United States. The original starting 
point was in New England. The early settlers here 
were well-to-do, intelligent, and deeply religious, and 
they were impressed with the importance of providing 
for the instruction and education of their children. 
They founded schools to impart the rudiments of know]l- 
edge,—reading, writing, spelling, and computation. A 
few of the teachers were drawn from the colleges and 
academies, but the larger part were the sons of farmers 
who had by self-instruction added to what the common 
school had given them. The men who managed the 
school affairs were elected annually by the citizens com- 
posing the school community ; they selected the teacher, 
and fixed the rate of wages. The studies pursued were 
for a long time a matter of custom. 

The object attempted in general was merely an ac- 
quaintance with the true rudiments of knowledge. In 
educated communities it was felt that something more 
than this should result from the intercourse of teacher 
and pupil; the term ‘‘ character” was often used, but 
almost wholly as synonymous with reputation, as the 
pupils were urged to have a ‘good character ;” it is 
plain that the term had a narrow moral significance, 
and not an educational one. 

A hard, fixed, and mechanical routinism was a 
marked feature ; the power to keep order was considered 
the prime qualification in a teacher. There was often a 
painful antagonism between teacher and pupil ; it was, 
in fact, thought to be quite natural for the pupil to en- 
deavor to thwart the teacher’s efforts. The aim was to 
load the memory ; the most successful in doing this 
were deemed skillful teachers. There was no pretence 
of educational principles ; the teacher merely undertook 
to impart the modicum of knowledge he possessed. The 
parents could feel but little interest in a work that had 
neither a moral, intellectual, or scientific basis; the 
buildings used portrayed the estimation in which the 
school was held; they were unattractive, and often 
repulsive. 

As the nineteenth century came in, there were no 
appearances in the skies to indicate that a better day 
for the schools was soon to dawn. But two years 
before the century opened an experiment was begun at 
Stanz, in Switzerland, and coming to a rude ending, 
there was afterward continued in Burgdorf and Yver- 
dun that which was to produce a mighty effect on the 
educational world. Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdun was 
visited not only by nobles and kings, but by thoughtful 
philanthropists ; it was closed in 1825; but its influence 
was never to cease. The German teachers began at 
once to employ its methods. Dr. Mayo carried the ideas 
of Pestalozzi to England, and founded the training 
school for teachers in Gray’s Inn Road, to disseminate 
them, 

They were brought to America, the best soil in the 
world for them ; no governmental authority here fixes the 
method of teaching, but leaves the teacher free to em- 
ploy the best. 

The power of the Pestalozzian ideas were secn, and 
discussion immediately arose. The two Alcotts, Samuel 
J. May, William C. Woodbridge, Warren Colburn, Wil- 
liam Russell, Charles Brooks, James C. Carter, Cyrus 
Pierce, Lowell Mason, and Horace Mann, went forth as 
apostles of the new faith. The latter was elected secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts board of education in 1887, 
and immediately began to labor for a wide-sweeping 
reform. To understand the views of Pestalozzi more 
clearly, he visited Europe ; in his reports, his praise of 
the schools that had caught the spirit of the Swiss 


teacher drew sharp criticisms.* He presented the cause 
of the common school with the ardor of an inspired 
man. He was an educational reformer of the highest 
type. He discussed the subject of education from an 
enlightened standpoint ; he pointed out defects, not only, 
but suggested remedies. His lectures in every part of 
the state aroused public opinion ; so that the new leaven 
of Pestalozzian ideas found a lodgment, and produced a 
remarkable change. Normal schools were opened, 
graded schools were formed, teachers’ institutes were 
held, and general meetings to discuss education were 
largely attended. 

To no one is America so much indebted for the ad- 
vancements made in common school education as to 
Horace Mann. Through his almost superhuman labors 
the methods of teaching became Pestalozzian to the de- 
gree in which the teacher could be made to comprehend 
underlying principles. 

Instead of the memorizing of words, the pupil is 
directed to things ; he is encouraged to use his percep- 
tive powers; he is treated as a thinking, reasoning 
being, with educative powers slumbering within him. 

The effects produced by the impact of the Pestalozzian 
wave on the shores of America had been only partially 
comprehended and employed before the ideas of Froebel, 
who had been a pupil of Pestalozzi, challenged attention. 
At first there was doubt and hesitancy. As before, the 
first response was, ‘‘ there can be no advance upon what 
we already have.” (Miss Elizabeth Peabody was untir- 
ing in her efforts to dissiminate the ideas of Froebel). 
But several kindergartens were established ; discussion 
followed, and at length it was admitted that this disci- 
ple of Pestalozzi had evolved, and had arrived at the 
thought of true development and the condition of true 
culture. The influence of the kindergarten has widened 
and deepened every year, until it is apparent that the 
entire system of schools will be rebuilt upon it as a sub- 
structure, 

The great discovery of Froebel, of means to employ 
the spontaneous activities of children, has given a cast 
to all primary school exercises. Joy, life, liberty, 
inventiveness, and spontaneousnes are becoming feat- 
ures of the primary school. 

The American school is no longer the crude institution 
it was a half century ago. American educators have 
generally left the narrow..platform on which they once 
stood ; they aim at character rather than knowledge ; in 
theory, at least, they make their main effort to develop 
and strengthen the mental powers. As to the knowl- 
edge best fitted to accomplish this, it is believed that is 
best that has the most intimate relation to life—our- 
selves, mankind, the earth, the objects before and 
around us, and our Maker. 

The above sketch is drawn, it is true, in large lines. 
There are thousands of teachers yet whose schools are 
mere knowledge-mills, and that of the poorest kind. 
There are thousands that do not aim at ‘‘ character,” 
being wholly ignorant of any mode by which that can 
be evolved. There are thousands who do not know a 
single educative principle. There are thousands who 
are copying the methods of Pestalozzi, but have not 
imbibed his spirit. 

But yet there is visible in the structure of the Ameri- 
can school, rough as it is, evidences that a building of 
spacious dimensions is in process of erection. 

The dissemination of the ideas of Pestalozzi and Fro- 
bel have produced a type of teaching so widely different 
from that pursued under the old school routinisms, that 
a new education has really sprung up. The teacher 
who would teach in the light of to-day must be a phil- 
osopher as well as a student. The old education was 
mechanical ; the new is psychological; there is need 
felt for a comprehension of principles on which a philo- 
sophical practice may be based. 





* Thirty-one Boston schoolmasters united in publishing a 
pamphlet to show that the old routinism was better than the phil- 
osophic methods recommended by Mr. Mann. 





KNOWLEDGE AND POWER. 


Knowledge is not power. They are as different as 
earth and heaven. Knowledge is of the earth, earthy, 
while the development of power at once raises the mind 
upward. No one has more finely and forcibly ex- 
pressed the difference than DeQuincey. ‘‘ What do you 
learn from ‘ Paradise Lost?’ Nothing at all. What do 
you learn from a cookery book? Something new, some- 
thing that you did not know before, in every paragraph. 
But would you therefore put the wretched cookery book 
on a higher level of estimation than the divine poem? 








What you owe to Milton is not any knowledge, of which 
a million separate items are but a million of advancing 
steps on the same earthly level ; what you owe is power, 
that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent capac- 
ity of sympathy with the infinite, where every pulse 
and each separate influx is a step upward—a step ascend- 
ing as upon a Jacob’s ladder from earth to mysterious 
altitudes above the earth, All the steps of knowledge, 
from first to last, carry you further on the same plane, 
but could never raise you one foot above your ancient 
level of earth ; whereas the very first step in power is a 
flight, is an ascending into another element where earth 
is forgotten.” 


> 


STIRRING UP THINGS IN ENGLANL. 


THEY are stirring up things in England. Hear what 
the London Globe says : 


“King Herod might rejoice greatly if he lived in these days; he 
would see a sort of *“‘ massacre of the innocents” going on daily, 
under state directiun, and with apathetic approval of the British 
public. We do not mean, of course, that our blessed educational 
system absolutely murders those who come into its clutch. But 
in the case of infants, it has an unmistakable tendency to shorten 
life. Take the picture of one of these institutions communicated 
toa Lancashire paper by an expert. It contains about two hun- 
dred infants between three and six years of age. All of them 
“study” (save the mark !) in one room, class rivaling class, and 
pupil teacher in the vain endeavor to hearand make themselves 
heard. The necessarily vitiated atmosphere, the confusing 
jumble of simultaneous viva voce instruction in different 
branches, and the fearful noise, must be sufficiently trying to the 
baby constitutions.” 


Some thing must be wrong in the mother country, 
We trust the able editor of the Schoolmaster will find 
out what it is, and apply the correction at once. 

This is not all the Globe says. Hear that paper once 
more : 


“ But there is a worse ordeal even than this purgatory; every 
now and then an inspector makes his awful appearance, and the 
infants have to go through their educational facings in fear and 
trembling. Talk of bogies, indeed! What more frightfui spectre 
was ever conjured up by an idiotic nurse than this stern function- 
ary bristling all over with sharp questions like a Texan citizen 
with bowie knives and revolvers. The teachers themselves are 
smitten with awe by his dread presence, knowing well that it 
largely rests with him to mar their careers. But it is on the little 
ones that he produces the most terrifying effect; they shrivel up 
as he glares at them, and what muddled learning they have picked 
up vanishes clean away. No doubt it is a great advantage to 
poor folk to have their infants looked after while they are at 
work. But this m‘ght be done without putting the unfortunate 
brats to educational torture. Play is the thing for children under 
six ; the more they have of it, the better for their mental and phys- 
ical health.” 


Something is out of joint in England. 








CoLuMBIA COLLEGE has laid down an admirable cur- 
riculum for women, on satisfactorily completing which 
the college will grant them the degree of A.B., is con- 
nected with the privilege of conducting the studies wher- 
ever they may find it advantageous to do so, This at 
once offers to every college, seminary, and school, which 
is capable of furnishing thorough and broad collegiate 
instruction, a strong stimulus to do its best, as the test 
of the college examinations will surely reveal every 
weakness, as well as every source of strength in their 
work, For schools which submit to this test, and prove 
equal to it, the reproach so long made against our 
schools for girls, of superficiality and low aims, will be 
removed. 


+ 
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How many will be taught like Gargantua this year? 
Who was Gargantua? will be the question a great many 
will ask. When Rabelais undertook to expose the mis- 
erable education of his day, he personified the recipient 
of the waste and abuse called education under the namie 
of Gargantua. This boy had a teacher one Tubal Holo- 
fernes, who taught him his A, B, C, so well that he 
could say it by heart backward. He learned to write 
in Gothic characters, etc., etc. At last his father per 
ceived that though he studied hard he grew foolish and 
blockish. Then a new teacher was found, one Ponocra- 
tes, and a new era opened on Gargantua ; there was no 
learning by heart of things that were not understood ; 
there was plenty of physical exercise ; natural objects 
were used and above all gentle treatment. Is there n° 
Gargantua to suffer this year? We believe there will be 
many a one. 








AMERICA now leads the world in the manufacture of 
astronomical instruments, but how about her schools ’ 
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A. H. Berwin, A. M., who has twice been at the 
head of the Montrose, Pa., high school, has entered upon 
his first year as principal of the boys’ high school, at 
Wilmington, Del. 


A RECENT investigation of statistics of the high school 
at Washington, D. C., has shown that the charges of 
illegal admission of pupils living out-side the district 
are over-stated. Superintendent Powell says that only 
twenty-seven pupils outside the district are enrolled in 
the high school. He says they have been allowed to 
come because their certificates have never been acted 
upon by the board of trustees, with whom alone the 
question of admission lies. 








Supt. C. C. Davipson, of Alliance, O., has entered 
upon his fourth year of successful work. Opposition to 
his re-election caused a deadlock in the board, but the 
county commissioners re appointed him. It is believed 
that the disagreement arose from personal differences in 
the board, rather than from active dislike of the superin- 
tendent. Supt. Davidson is a good teacher, a successful 
manager, and is thoroughly conversant with educational 
principles, and alive to the best interests of his schools. 





Mr. JAMES MACALISTER, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, has come home from a summer 
in Europe an enthusiast on Gothic architecture and will 
lecture on that subject this winter. 


We madea mistake in the JOURNAL of Sept. 15, on 
page 136, in stating that Rev. R. H. Quick is the author 
of ‘‘ Educational Theories.” Mr. Quick isthe author of 
‘* Educational Reformers,” and all Americans will know 
that Oscar Browning wrote the other book, as all of our 
readers also know. 





TREASURE-TROVE FOR OCTOBER.—‘‘ Russian-America ” 
is the title of the leading paper of the October TREASURE- 
Trove. It tells some things about Alaska which are 
not generally known, and is illustrated by several fine 
views of native life. 

“Cold and Freezing Storage”’ describes one of the 
ideas of our times, and is in its way a good lesson in 
physics. ‘A Brave Ride” by Edgar A. Brush, is a new 
account of a familiar incident in Colonial history. 


THE well known publishers Whittaker & Co., Paternos- 
ter Square, London, have been appointed to sell our 
books for teachers in England. 





In the JOURNAL of Oct. 6, 1888, you say when speak- 
ing of Nashville as the place of meeting, that you have 
serious doubts about the South turning out. The writer 
has no doubts, as he has been South to talk to teachers, 
and has found some of the most faithful, conscientious 
teachers he ever met. This was in Texas. I am, how- 
ever, not in favor of meeting at Nashville in July, as it 
is hot enough North, at that time of year. 

Ws. M. GIFFin. 





THE following from the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion is to the point : 


“Subscribers do some very strange things. One does not like 
even to tell of those who allow the Journal to come to their ad- 
dresses for two or three years and then try to repudiate responsi- 
bility because they only subscribed for one year. These we urge 
to ascertain what the law provides in such cases, and try to culti- 
vate a better conscience. Others move away and leave an 
unsettled record. After a time the po-tmaster or some friend 
sends word that they have gone—somewhere. It would be a 
severe but just measure to publish the names of such. There are 
many of them. Others do not recognize that it costs money to 
pay for paper, printing, 4nd mailing, and never pay in advance, 
nor until they have been notified many times. Occasionally one 
sends us money without sending any address ; or says ‘change my 
address to’ so and so, without stating from what place, and so on 
There are two fundamental rules of mora ity in this matter: Ist 
pay in advance ; 2d, notify us promptly when you wish the paper 
stopped or address changed.” 





“THE ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING,” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, will be issued at once by the publishers 
of the JOURNAL, as No. 11 of the Teachers’ Manual 
Series ; also a new edition of Perez’s First Three Years 
of Childhood, with an introduction by James Sully. 
Mr. Gardner’s practical book on “‘ School Buildings” has 
just come from the binder. An extended notice will 
appear next week. 





THEY say that when the city council of Keokuk pro- 
posed to buy cyclopedias for use in the public schools, 
one member, an alderman, was opposed to it, as he “‘ did 
not believe the scholars could ride the blamed things.” 
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JOSHUA G. FITCH, LL.D. 





This English educator the senior inspector of Her 
Majesty's schools is best known as the author of ‘“ Lec- 
tures on Teaching,” ‘‘The Art of Questioning,” and 
‘The Art of Securing Attention.” 

Dr. Fitch was born in 1824, and educated at Univer- 
sity College, London, receiving the degree of M. A. from 
the University of London. He was vice-principal of the 
normal college of the British and Foreign School Society 
in 1851-1856, and principal in 1856-1863. While here he 
and his colleague, Dr. Cornwell, wrote ‘‘ The Science of 
Arithmetic.” In 1863, being recommended by Earl 
Granville, he was appointed one of Her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors of schools, though he has more than once been 
removed from that office to perform special and very 
important work. 

His first appointment was assistant commissioner to 
the School Inquiry Commission. In 1869, he was one 
of two special commissioners to report to Parliament the 
condition of the Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Bir- 
tmingham schools. He then became assistant commis- 
sioner of the Endowed School Commission. He was also 
examiner in the English language, literature, and _ his- 
tory in the University of London, was made fellow of 
the university by the crown, and has been for twenty 
years one of the special examiners employed by the Civil 
Service Commission, and an examiner for the Society of 
Arts. 

Dr. Fitch has won distinction as an author and lec- 
turer, also by his connection with higher schools. He 
gave a course of lectures in 1879, before the teachers’ 
training snydicate at Cambridge, which have since been 
published. He is a member of the governing bodies of 
St. Paul’s School, Girton College, Cambridge, and Chel- 
tenham Ladies’ College. In 1885, the University of St. An- 
drews conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Dr. Fitch visited this country last summer, and during 
his stay, lectured at the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Newport, and visited many schools. 

Besides his professional labors, he finds time to doa 
vast amount of Sabbath-school work. He stands high 
in the educational world, and the secret of his success 
lies not only in his ripe scholarship, and his executive 
ability, but in his character ; he isa man and a gentle- 
man. 
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SOUL OR BODY, WHICH ? 








Edward Everett knew the value of education. These 
words of his are full of force: ‘‘ What, sir! feed a 
child’s body and let his soul hunger ; pamper his limbs 
and starve his faculties? What! plant the earth, cover 
a thousand hills with your droves of cattle, pursue the 
fish to their hiding places in the sea, and spread your 
wheat fields across the plains in order to supply the 
wants of that body which will soon be as cold and 
senseless as the poorest clod, and let the spiritual 
essence within you, with all its glorious capacities for 
improvement, languish and pine? What! build facto- 
ries, turn in rivers upon the water-wheels, unchain the 
imprisoned spirits of steam to weave a garment for the 
body and leave the soul unadorned and naked? What! 
send out your vessels to the farthest ocean and make 
battle with the monsters of the deep in order to obtain 
means for lighting up your dwellings, and permit that 
vital spark which Deity has kindled to languish and go 
out?” 








THE EVIL STILL EXISTS. 


A Southern newspaper thus shows up the still popular 

way of ‘‘ School-keeping ” in some places : 

‘“*A prime evil of the prevailing method of teaching 

consists in the careful cultivation of the memory to the 

neglect of the thinking powers. Commencing with the 
teachers, even of the highest grade, down to the young- 

est child in the school, there is an almost slavish ad- 

herence to the mere language of the text-books. Teachers 

do not trouble themselves to study over the lessons, to 

comprehend thoroughly their full significance, but on 

the contrary only too frequently go into the class-room, 

and have to depend upon the book in order to hear the 

lesson. In theory this is not allowed, but in practice it 

is pretty general. Such being the case, the teacher, 

having no higher sense of responsibility than the neces- 
sity of going through a certain form in order to secure 
the quarter’s salary, is very well content to find the 
scholar perfect in the mere language of technicalities, of 
the lesson. The scholar, finding nothing further re- 
quired, is only too glad to perform the comparatively 
easy task of committing so many lines or paragraphs to 
memory, leaving its comprehension severely alone, or to 
follow blindly rules without any pains to discover their 
scope and value. Asa consequence most school chil- 
dren have their minds choked with dates, facts, and the 
mere language of laws and principles, of which they 
have no understanding whatever, and aside from the 
routine of the text-books know absolutely nothing, and 
have not made their own, by mental digestion, any ap- 
preciable portion of the knowledge they have spent so 
many hours in attaining.” N. B. W. 





HE SPEAKS WHAT HE KNOWS. 


W. H. Sublette, in Nebraska Teacher, says, ‘‘ The 
New YorK ScHOOL JOURNAL and the INSTITUTE reach 
our table regularly, filled with good things, and just 
what teachers need. Every teacher should have one of 
these journals in addition toa home paper, A. M. Kel- 
logg and Jerome Allen, the editors, have done more 
toward bringing about advanced methods in teaching 
than all the other educational journals in the country. 
This is saying a good deal, but we mean every word of 
it. We ourselves owe our success in teaching largely to 
these journals.” 


Our Colorado correspondent writes: ‘If Eastern 
teachers could visit the agricultural fairs now in prog- 
ress at Sterling, Grand Junction, Montrose, Boulder, 
Del Norte, Pueblo, and, perhaps, other points in the 
state, they would supplement the instruction of the 
books by something about the largest crops and finest 
qualities of grains, ‘ garden truck,’ fruits and live stock, 
to be found in any country. Here is an item from 
to-day’s paper : ‘So large an item is the threshing of 
the crops grown on the ‘North’ and ‘South’ farms in 
Rio Grande county, that a machine has been purchased 
especially for that purpose.’ Again, ‘Twenty-five mil- 
lion acres of Uncle Sam’s farm land has been settled 
upon and brought under cultivation within the past 
twelve months.’ And school Misses have taken not a 
few of these farms. Come quickly.” 

AmonG the Yale men who received degrees at the 
last commencement were four Japanese students. 
One of them who is a resident graduate will be made a 
doctor of philosophy. Another, the son of a Japanese 
nobleman, now a minister of France, will graduate from 
the law school. A third, who graduated from the same 
school, is one of the brightest men in his class, and a 
contestant for the John A. Porter prize. The most in- 
teresting of them is Shinkichi Shegimi of the Scientific 
school. He is a typical Japanese, four feet tall, and 
weighs ninety pounds. He came to this country with- 
out money or friends, drifted to Yale, was taken in 
charge by President Dwight, and members of the fac- 
ulty, and now graduates with honors. 
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PRINCIPAL ROBERT WATERS of Hoboken, is an author 
of distinction, and a scholar of no mean ability. He has 
written a life of William Cobbett, and edited an edition 
of his grammar, published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Lately he has written ‘“‘ Shakespeare Portrayed by Him- 
self,” published by Worthington Company, and is now 
writing a series of very interesting articles in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of this city, on ‘Genius in Action,” 
which shceuld certainly be collected in book form. He 
is also an accomplished French and German student, 
and an effective public speaker. Altogether, he is as 
good a specimen of an American public principal as can 
be found in these parts. 
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A MECHANICAL trade-school will be opened in Phila_ 
delphia, November 1. It will be operated after the plan 
of the schools established by Colonel Auchmutyin New 
York. The trades to be taught will be plumbing, car- 
pentering, blacksmithing, bricklaying, painting and 
stonecutting. Others will probably be added after the 
school becomes firmly established. Colonel Auchmuty 
has promised $3,000 a year toward its support for three 
years, and by the end of that time it is expected that the 
Builders’ Exchange and the public will take care to see 
that it is continued. 





THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM.* 





It may justly be claimed for the kindergarten system 

. that it trains children to habits of obedience and fixed 
attention ; that it makes the eye more accurate, the 
hand more steady ; that it teaches to count, and devel- 
ops ideas of color and form ; that it leads to imitation 
and invention in drawing and design ; that it quickens 
the sensibilities and sharpens the intelligence. If these 
claims are well founded, it will readily be seen how 
much better prepared children would be to enter upon 
our grade work after a year of such training, than they 
are at present. The foundation of good habits, both 
moral and intellectual, would be laid deep and strong. 

We would not, however, have any child remain more 
than a year in the kindergarten school, for the system 
has its limitations, which the educator is bound to rec- 
ognize. The child plays and learns unconsciously, 
through his play ; but if the play is continued too long, 
it begets a habit that is fatal to the acquisition of the 
habit of work. Professor Harris wisely wrote in one 
of his St. Louis reports: ‘If serious occupation is 
made into childish play, the result is that the stage of 
irrationality is prolonged. If play is suppressed and 
serious tasks imposed upon the child beyond his ability, 
the elasticity of youth is broken, and a mechanical 
drudge is developed. The necessity of play to children 
is found in the function it subserves. In play, the child 
acts directly for himself, while in work he suppresses 
his own subjective inclination for the production of 
what is useful for others. Play and work should be 
carefully kept distinct in his mind, and their due pro- 
portion carefully preserved. Without work the child 
learns to know only his caprice, his arbitrary likes and 
dislikes, and he is training himself for a tyrant. With- 
out play he is learning to have no will of his own, and 
no personal interest in anything—he will become a selfish 
drudge.” 

One year, therefore, would be as much as the average 
child should spend in the kindergarten, but it would be 
a year well spent. 

The only argument in favor of the present system is, 
that even though children between five and six years do 
not learn much, they are at least kept off the streets, 
and away from evil associations for a time. There is 
force in this, but it would be swept away by the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. 

In the cities I have referred to—St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia—the kindergarten schools were established 
largely through the munificence of private individuals 
and societies, though they are now under the control of 
the educational anthorities. Such is, probably, the 
way in which they will come, if they ever do come in 
Brooklyn. And let it not be thought a thing incredible 
that this should happen. Brooklyn has many wealthy 
and liberal citizens. Several of them have already dis- 
tinguished themselves by magnificent gifts to educa- 
tional institutions at home, and in other cities. 





* From the report of Superintendent Wm. H. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN WASHINGTON. * 


“‘The appropriation of $5,000 for the purpose of in- 
dustrial education has rendered possible a considerable 
enlargement of the facilities for manual training, with a 
gratifying prospect of usefulness. Schools of wood- 
work have been established in several localities, for in- 
struction of male pupils in seventh and eighth grades, 
as also cooking schools for instruction of females of 
those grades; while at the high school building, a 
school of metal-working, including iron and steel forg- 
ing, modeling, and turning, is in successful operation. 
The work is popular, and gives promise of great useful- 
ness. An appropriation of $10,000 for the ensuing year 
is earnestly recommended, both that the work may be 
extended, and that facilities for it may be afforded 
pupils of proper age in all the divisions. The appro- 
priation for the present year has been insufficient for the 
latter purpose, enabling the establishment of manual 
schools in only five of the eight divisions. Construc- 








tive drawing, however, which may justly be included 
as a part of such training, is now taught, with good re- 
sults, in all the divisions and in all the grades.” 





*From the report of the board of trustees of the District of 
Columbia. 





MEMORY. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


INCIDENT ONE.—A week ago aman passed me running 
down the street. He was a thief, and I was yesterday 
called upon to describe- him. This I could not do. 
Why? Had I forgotten how he looked? ‘‘ Did he have 
on a gray coat?” ‘* Did he wear a silk hat?” ‘‘ Did 
he have on black pants?” I couldn’t tell, and why? 

InciDENT Two.—A little baby, about ten weeks old, 
was given last week some medicine from a spoon. Yes- 
terday an empty spoon was put in its mouth. It made 
up exactly the same kind of a face it did a week ago, 
and resisted all attempts to touch the spoon with unmis- 
takable vigor. What was the reason it cried? 

INCIDENT THREE.—Last week a gentleman offered a 
lady, a stranger, his seat in the elevated car. She 
thanked him, and he thought no more about it. Yester- 
day this gentleman offered a lady his seat under differ- 
ent circumstances. In running up the stairs she had 
stumbled and fallen, and walked with evident pain. 
He heiped her off the car, assisted her over the Brooklyn 
bridge and on the street car, and accompanied her to 
her own door. Will he remember this lady now ? 

Now let us see what these incidents teach us. 

1. Ordinary occurrences are not remembered be- 
cause they are not distinctly perceived. I didn’t notice 
the running man because I didn’t see him. J cannot 
know what I do not notice. I must attend before I can 
get an impression. The same day I met the running 
man, I met a dog with a beautiful little red cap tied on 
its head, which it wore with evident pride. I remember 
exactly how the dog looked. Why? Because I attended 
to the dog. The impression was distinct. 

2. Associating one thing with another helps the mem- 
ory. The baby associated the spoon with the medicine. 
I can remember two things put together better than one 
thing standing alone. Why? What is association > 
Notice how children associate! Apply this to learning 
geographical facts. Can we remember without associat- 
ing? 

8. The strength of impressions depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in which the event occurred. Is this a state- 
ment of a truth? Why do you think so? Give an inci- 
dent illustrating this fact drawn from your own 
experience. 

Sympathy helps memory. Why would not the man 
who gave his seat to the lady not be likely to remember 
her the first time he met her? Why will they both 
remember each other now? Here is a very important 
truth that will help teachers in their work. 

Teachers ! study memory in this way. Take live in- 
cidents from every-day life, and draw lessons from 
them. In this way you will study psychology with 
great interest and profit. The IMAGINATION next time. 








CONCEPTS. 





' THE teacher must have a clear idea of the concepts. 
Miss Kenyon says of Colonel Parker’s talks to his 
teachers, ‘‘One hears the word concept repeatedly.” 
In the possibilities of concept lie the possibilities of edu- 
cation. Dr. Welch says, ‘‘ Remove a lemon from sight, 
and a concept of the lemon remains consciously before 
your minds. I give youa stanza of poetry, for example, 
and ask you whether you held the concept of the lemon 
consciously before your minds while I repeated this 
stanza. No. Was it then wholly lost from your minds? 
By no means. What became of it? It passed into 
memory, and was recalled when I pronounced the word 
lemon, which is its audible sign. Such is the concept. 

The mind is dealing perpetually with its concepts. 

1, The senses are the gatherers of concepts. 

2. Memory is the treasury of concepts. 

8. Conception is the picturer of concepts. 

4. Analysis is the inspector and arranger of concepts. 

5. Abstraction is the generalizer of concepts. 

The action of all these, except memory, constitutes 
the process we call thinking. Memory is unconscious 
and spontaneous ; there is no thought in it, 

The imagination is that faculty by which the mind, 
out of the materials gathered by the three preceding 
faculties, builds or creates, and its products are called 
image-concepts. 

Take, for instance, the concept of one or of several 
flowers. I have a notion of these as individuals which 
I have scrutinized many times with the senses, I have 





also distinct concepts of their parts and properties, and 
further I have abstracted concepts of these properties 
apart from the individual flowers and other things that 
contain them. From these materials my imagination 
can construct a flower that would fill this room or even 
over-shadow this whole city. Or out of the materials I 
have gathered from the inspection of various buildings, 
my imagination may invent a new style of architecture, 
and embody it by the help of the hand in a single build- 
ing unlike all others. 

We see that there is no such thing as educating the 
imagination without an abundant supply of the materials 
out of which it fashions its images. We cannot build 
something out of nothing. And we see, moreover, that 
the hand and tongue are the natural instruments for the 
expression of image-concepts so that they can be under- 
stood by others. The products of imagination are 
poetry and fiction, sculpture, drawing, and painting. 
How can it be trained so well as in the practice of these 
arts? Writing and drawing are especially valuable in 
the early processes of education. 





FRG@BEL, 


Friedrich Froebel was born April 21, 1782, in the vil- 
lage of Oberweisbach in Thuringia. His mother died 
when he was so young that he never remembered her ; 
his father was a laborious pastor and gave little atten- 
tion tohim. His great amusement at one time in his 
childhood was to watch some workmen from a window 
as they were repairing the church ; and he long remem- 
bered the impulse he had to use what pieces of furniture 
or other objects he could move to imitate them in their 
building. In after years he determined that the build- 
ing instinct should be provided for ; and he devised ma- 
terials among children’s playthings to be used for building. 

The lad was left much to himself ; not until he was 
ten years old was he sent to school. Having wandered 
much in the fields alone he was a thoughtful, dreamy 
child, and his teacher, a man of the old stamp, pronounced 
him an idler ; the formal lessons of the school became 
very distasteful. His inborn power to educate was all 
of this time exercised upon himself ; it created an ideal, 
but the want of harmony with that in real life wasa 
constant source of pain. In nature he found content 
and entreated that he might be a farmer, so he was ap- 
prenticed for three years to a forester. But he was 
taught nothing practically ; he read books on mathe- 
matics and natural history. He seems to have felt at 
this early period that knowledge of any kind should 
never be a mere instrument to use for gaining a liveli- 
hood, but be the means of rounding the character, of 
self-culture for the highest purposes. 

Being now eighteen years of age, he attempted to 
attend lectures at the University of Jena, but he gained 
little ; his speculative tendencies followed him ; to find 
unity in diversity, to relate the parts to the whole, in- 
stead of mastering his lessons, occupied his time. His 
stay was short for want of means. Then he tried vari- 
ous occupations and visited various places. In Frank- 
fort he formed the acquaintance of Gruner, the director 
of the normal school, and this man penetrating his char- 
acter proposed that he become a teacher, promising him 
a post atonce. He tells us that when he found himself 
before a class he felt at once that he was in bis proper 
element ; he felt as a bird feels in the air, or a fish in the 
water. Here he seems to have realized somewhat the 
possibility of working for that ideal that had gradually 
become a conscious purpose of his life, the ennobling of 
humanity. 

Hearing and reading much of Pestalozzi he visited 
him at Yverdun in Switzerland, and saw the practical 
working of ideas that had more or less taken spontane- 
ous possession of hisown mind. Returning to Frankfort 
his teaching attracted marked attention ; it was a serious 
effort to draw out the proper faculties of the pupils. 

Now succeeded what would seem to be a series of 
educational experiments under varied circumstances ; 
now here, now there, at one time spending three years 
with Pestalozzi, then at the university to add to his 
knowledge, until in 1815 he established aschool. This 
was brought about rather suddenly by the death of his 
brother; the education of the children thus left, and 
those of another brother, he felt belonged to him and 
was begun in a pleasant house in Griesheim, and later 
continued in Keilhan. First Middendorf, then Lange- 
thal, then Barop joined him as helpers. 

Froebel, with these devoted friends, attempted to build 
up an institution that should vivify the whole nation ; 
but he was a man without practical ability ; so that 
although the school was successful in an educational 
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point of view it never prospered materially. His experi- 
ments were numerous. Much teaching was given in the 
fields ; love for natural history and physical science was 
inspired as the éirst knowledge and put within the child’s 
h. 

“ne recognized practical activity as an integral part of 
education ; he saw a parallel in the mental growth of 
the child, with the development of all other organisms 
in nature. Manual work was however recognized only 
for the sake of making a more complete human being. 
Life, action, and knowledge were to him three notes of 
one harmonious chord. That was only real education 
that assisted natural growth, that placed mental food 
within the grasp of the young being, and aided the effort 
to grasp it. 

He discovered that children must come together in 
numbers, so as to present a miniature of the larger life 
they were preparing for, so that they may really educate 
each other. He discovered that play was the natural 
way in which a child educated himself ; he recognized it 
as ‘the constituted means for unfolding the child’s 
powers ; thus he learns to use his limbs; thus to know 
the external world, the qualities of objects; to recog- 
nize moral relations; to contrive and adapt means to 
ends; that the spontaneity of play is a great mainspring 
and must not be deadened ; that the processes of educa- 
tion must be founded on the principles that underlie 
play ; that a just method should be so founded and can 
be discovered. In 1840 he felt the need of a new term 
and gave the name kindergarten tothis form of his work; 
protesting against the name school. There was no read- 
jng, writing, arithmetic, grammar, or geography. It 
was attempted simply to develop the natural energies, 
the energy of the senses, the limbs, the mind, and the 
heart. 

It must be admitied that a great chasm lay between 
the method of Froebel, and that employed in the usual 
school for young children. His was the discovery that 
the teacher could avail himself of the spontaneous 
activities of children as a means of education, and with 
that to build the structure of their physical, intellectual, 
and morallife. His, again, was the genius to conceive of 
means to employ these spontaneous activities, and to 
devise aseries of objects and exercises that enable the 
child to educate himself in accordance with the plan of 
the Creator. 

Froebel wrote much to unfold his ideas and plans, but 
his style is very obscure. His great work is ‘“‘On the 
Education of Man.” Others have expounded the ground 
principles, and they have taken deep root in Germany, 
England, and the United States. The kindergarten has 
been a part of the public school system of St. Louis for 
many years, and has lately been made part of the school 
system of Boston. 


__THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 

















THINGS TO TALK ABOUT. 


Norse.—These items have been arranged with a view to giving 
teachers subjects to talk about in their schools. They may be 
used also in connection with geography, history and reading 
lessons when certain places or persons are mentioned. If used 
With skill, this column will be very valuable. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL. 


A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whiskey. It 
sells for $16 at retail. The government gets $3.60, the 
farmer forty cents, the railroad $1,the manufacturers 
$4, the vender $7, and the drinker all that is left—deli- 
rium tremens. 

HERE is a good fact for the geography class, but it 
should not be told unless the pupils know something 
definite about Africa. The question is not whether 
pupils know the map of Africa. Do they know where 
the Congo River is on the face of the earth? 

Stanley Falls on the Congo River will be a railroad 
station in the course of a year or two—the surveys are 
nearly completed—and that toilsome journey from the 
coast, of nearly three weeks, past two hundred and thirty- 
five miles of cataracts, will be abridged to a comfortable 
ride of less than twenty-four hours. 





About 100,000 boxes of lemons are used in the United 
States every week. Each box contains from 300 to 360 


though a small quantity is raised in Florida and Califor- 
nia. 





Ir will be interesting to the geography class to know 
that the richest mines in Australia, perhaps in the 
world, is the Mount Morgan of Queensland. One of the 
Rothschilds once offered nineteen million pounds or 
$95,000,000 for it, and the offer was refused. Its value 
is variously estimated at from $60,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000. 


Gibraltar is anything but the impregnable fortress it 
is considered to be. The two 100-ton guns are so 
mounted that they cannot be elevated to fire beyond a 
certain range ; and during the operation of the loading 
and sponging, they are exposed broadside to fire, thus 
presenting a capital target for an enemy’s iron-clads. 
Just now both are useless, their hydraulic recoil buffers 
having been recently smashed when firing. 

THE Indian corn crop of 2,000,000,000 bushels is one of 
the superiorities of America over England; so little is 
it known in England that ‘‘corn” means any grain, as 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. The English climate isso 
cold, the summer has so little hot sun, that not a stalk 
of corn can be grown, except under glass. And it is one 
of the perversities of the English character that the Eng- 
lish people cannot be induced to learn the numerous 
uses of our corn meal for food. 





IN a paper read at the Oxford summer meeting a 
university geographical reader pronounced Himalaya 
with the accent on the first a. One of the questions 
sent to the lecturer at the end of hour was—‘*‘ Why do 
you pronounce it Himalaya and not Himala-ya?” It 
wa explained, in answer, that the Royal Geographical 
Society had adopted a code of names. Some foreign 
names had been so Anglicized that it was not expedient 
to alter them, such as Paris, not Pari. Others, as far as 
possible, were retained, and sounded as they were pro- 
nounced in their respective countries. ‘‘ Hunter's 
Gazetteer of India,” is the standard authority of Indian 
names, and from it we learn that the word is pronounced 
‘* Himail-ya,” and it is this pronounciation which has 
been adopted in Germany. 





HISTORICAL, 


A Copy of a letter of Columbus, of which only six are 
known to be in existence, is to be seen in the Astor Library. 
One of these copies sold for $700 at an auction sale in 
London, in 1872. This letter was written by Columbus, 
at Lisbon, and is addressed to Raphael Sanchis, treas- 
urer to the King of Spain. A Latin version of the letter 
was printed in Rome. The letter is descriptive of his 
travels and discoveries. 

(Let the teacher read this item to his history class, 
and let them tell what they know about Columbus.) 

AmonG the English missionaries who undertook to 
reach the Indians in Northern British America, the 
most indefatigable is Bishop Bompas. He is often 
within the Arctic circle itself in his journeys. His 
headquarters are at Fort Simpson, on the great Macken- 
zie river. From this point he descends the river 700 
miles to visit the Esquimaux, on the shores of the Polar 
sea. Then coming back 150 miles on this river, he enters 
the Peel river, a tributary of the Mackenzie ; following 
this up for 50 miles he reaches Fort Macpherson, which 
is at the foot of the Rocky mountains. These moun- 
tains he crosses on foot by a pass 3,000 feet high; a 
journey of 100 miles brings him to La Pierre, on the Rat 
river, a tributary of the Porcupine. The Porcupine is 
followed 600 miles to its junction, with the mighty 
Yukon at Fort Yukon. The Yukon is followed 1,200 
miles, and then he reaches the Pacific ocean. He 
leaves his home May 1 on a snow-sledge drawn by dogs, 
and gets back by September 1, to find the snow knee- 
deep again. He also goes up the Mackenzie 150 miles 
and enters Great Slave lake, which is as large as Lake 
Erie, and visits stations at Fort Rae and Fort Resolution. 
Here is an interesting lesson in geography that does not 
appear in the books. 





. THE recent Gettysburg celebration was a brilliant 
affair, and in its details well managed. Gettysburg is 
becoming the show battle of the Civil War, just as 
Bunker Hill is the show battle of the Revolution. 

But in its results, all the same, no battle was more 
unsatisfactory than Gettysburg. As Lincoln pathetically 
remarked at the time, the harvest was ours, but not 





Jemons. Most of them come from the island of Sicily, 





garnered. Lee should have been thrown into the 


Potomac as the result of Gettysburg, and the failure to 
do so was a great disappointment. 

Twenty-five years ago a greater campaign than 
Gettysburg ended in the surrender of Vicksburg to 
Grant and Sherman, with an army of prisoners. That 
was a garnered harvest, severing the Confederacy, and 
making the success of the rebellion impossible. There 
was no marching away of a Confederate army from 
Grant and Sherman to recruit for a new campaign 
The work was done, and well done, with no rubs or 
blotches. Somehow, however, Vicksburg is forgotten. 





A curious circumstance connected with the purchase 
of Alaska by the United States, which was revealed 
only recently, will be of interest to teachers. The ob- 
ject in securing Alaska was not to obtain more terri- 
tory, but to pay a war debt which President Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward contracted. When England and 
France threatened to help the Confederacy, President 
Lincoln obtained a fleet of Russian vessels to help de- 
fend our ports, and maintain the blockade of the rebel 
ports. When the danger was past, the vessels departed, 
and then the question of compensation came up. Rus- 
sia’s bill was for millions, and although President Lin- 
coln had used his war power wisely in incurring it, he 
feared it would be criticised. While the question was 
under consideration the President was assassinated, and 
Mr. Seward was left to solve the problem. He finally 
hit upon the plan of getting Congress to purchase 
Alaska. The $7,200,0000 paid to Russia for Alaska 
was really in payment of the fleet bill, the territory 
being thrown in. General W. T. Sherman learned the 
truth concerning the transaction, in Russia, and kept 
the story to himself, until a recent army re-union. Sec- 
retary Seward must have shared his secret with some 
Congressmen, but they guarded well his confidence. 





LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 





By Emma L. BALLou, Jersey City, N. J. 
COPYRIGHT 1888, 
Lesson II. 
TO TEACH THE DUTY OF TRUTHFULNESS.—PART I. 


Teacher: Not very far back of the old parsonage, 
that was my home during a good part of my childhood, 
was a beautiful little lake. As it was fed by many 
springs, which bubbled up from the rocks, the water 
was cool and clear. This lake was the delight of all the 
village boys. There were few hours of the day or even- 
ing, outside of school-time, when a merry troop of boys 
was not to be found playing at the lake, swimming in 
summer, or skating in winter. 

One summer the boys took special delight in frighten- 
ing each other, by shouting, ‘‘I’m drowning. O save 
me,” or by just screaming in such a way as to make 
their friends think they were in danger. 

For a time this was a great succsss, and a boy could 
bring a crowd about him, very quickly, each one trying 
to save the supposed drowning boy. Then, with a 
shout of laughter, he would swim away, leaving his 
friends to get over their fright as best they could. But 
after a few trials of this joke it grew to be an old story, 
and the jokers did not get the laugh on their side as 
before. 

One evening, this same habit came near costing one 
little fellow his life. He had, several times, enjoyed the 
fun of calling his friends to his rescue, but now he was 
taken with cramps, and called for help in earnest. 

** You don’t fool us again,” answered one boy. 

‘“* You've tried that too many times,” shouted another. 
‘* We're no’ so green as we were,” called a third. The 
boy was filled with a horrible fear that he would drown 
in the very midst of his many friends, who could save 
him if he could only make them understand. He called 
again, but feebly. Then it was that a boy, standing on 
the bank, saw that his friend was really drowning. A 
great rush was made for him, and he was taken from 
the water only just in time. 

Why didn’t the boys try to save their friend when he 
first called for help? 

Lucy: Because they didn’t believe him. 

Teacher : Why didn’t they believe him? He was tell- 
ing the truth. 

Frank: Because he had fooled them, before! 

Teacher : What was the result of his not being belived, 
this time, when he told the truth? 

Minnie: He was almost drowned. 

Teacher : How many of you have read the story of the 
boy who called, ‘‘ Wolf! wolf!” when there was no 
wolf. All the hands came up, 
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Teacher : What happened to that boy, when the wolf 
did come? 

John: He was killed. 

Teacher : Is it always dangerous not to be believed, 
when you speak the truth? 

Nellie: No, it is not always dangerous. 

Teacher : Do you think it is always unpleasant? 

Harry: I think itis. I know I like to have people 
believe me when I say anything. 

Teacher : Now, you may tell me one reason why you 
should always speak the truth. 

Jennie: Because, if we tell what is not true, we will 
not be believed, even when we speak the truth. 

Victor told his teacher one day that his head ached, 
and his throat was sore, and asked to be allowed to go 
home. He received permission to do so. 

After he got outside, he ran off in high glee, quite de- 
lighted because he had been so successful in deceiving 
his teacher, and getting out of school. 

But he did not find it so pleasant, after all. He was 
afraid to go home, and none of his friends were in the 
street to play with him. So he tried to steal a ride ona 
cart, but fell off, and had his leg broken. If he had 
not told a lie he would have saved himself weeks of suf- 
fering. 

Julia copied her lessons, day after day, for several 
months. Finally, she was detected, and as she did not 
know what she had passed over, she had to be put back. 
If she had not made her slate lie for her, she would have 
been obliged to learn her lessons each day, and would 
not only have been saved much mortification, but she 
would have had much more knowledge. If she had not 
been found out, it would have been much worse, for 
she might never have learned many things that she 
needed to know. 

Now, you may tell me another reason why you should 
speak the truth. 

Grace : We should speak the truth, because children 
who tell lies are always getting themselves into trouble. 

Teacher: James was angry with Charlie; so, when 
Harry lost his pencil-box, James said that Charlie had 
stolen it. As Charlie had one like it, the story was be- 
lieved. He proved the pencil-box to be his own, but 
not till he had had a great deal of trouble, and been 
very unhappy_about it. What do you think of what 
James did ? 

John: It was mean. 

Harry: It was very wicked. 

Teacher : Is a lie always wicked? 

Nellie : I think it is. 

Teacher: You are right; it is mean and cowardly, 
and wicked to lie. You have told me several reasons 
why you should speak the truth. If you tell lies, you 
will not be believed when you speak the truth ; you are 
in danger of getting into trouble, and of getting others 
into trouble. 

But one of the very strongest reasons why you should 
never tell lies, is the effect that lying will have upon 
the one who does it. If you should let yourself get into 
the habit of lying, after a while you would hardly know 
how to tell the truth, you would not know the truth, 
and your moral nature would grow to be weak and 
bad. 


* 
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CHENA. 


(To be used as a ** Topic Exercise.) 


The Chinese government is now in the hands of 
rulers that differ greatly from any that have preceded 
them. Asin most countries, there is a party of conser- 
vatives and a party of progressives. At the head of the 
latter is Li Hung Chang, a marvelously far-seeing man ; 
allied with him is Marquis Tseng, who has been minister 
to London, Paris, and Berlin for many years, and who 
has learned the English language perfectly. Having 
become familiar with the advances made in science, he 
has gone back determined to introduce them into China. 
Another able progressive is Prince Kung, the Emperor's 
uncle ; by managing his coal mines in the English fash- 
ion he has become immensely rich. The most powerful 
of the conservatives was General Tso; his prejudice 
was so great that he would have beheaded those who 
talked of progress. He was avery able man nevarthe- 
less, and looked deeply into matters. In 1883 he was on 
his death-bed, and there he drew up a paper, in which 
he informed the Empress that improvements of Christian 
nations must be adopted, especially the railroads, or 
China would go to pieces. 

The government has now sent twelve men to Chris- 
tian nations, to this country two, to report on the things 
they see ; they have two years forstudy. The twocom- 
missioners, Fu Wun Lung, Ku How Kwon, have ar- 
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rived at San Francisco. They have examined the new 
cruiser ‘‘ Charleston ;” the railroads, getting the cost of 
engines, cars, and rails ; the cable-cars ; the woolen fac- 
tories ; the shoe factories, being amazed at the machine 
processes ; and the great gold and silver mines. The 
subject of mining is becoming of great importance, for 
in the Shang Tung province there were formerly excel- 
lent mines, but the superstition of the Chinese (who 
believe in earth demons) has stopped their development 
for five hundred years. Since the discovery of gold and 
silver mines in California, the progressives have urged 
the re-opening of these mines, and machinery has been 
sent over, and a beginning made. 

These commissioners have been charged especially to 
study the levees of the Mississippi. The Chinese rivers 
do much damage, especially the Hoang Ho. Millions of 
lives have been lost during the past hundred years, and 
hundreds of millions of property destroyed by the over- 
flow of this river. They have at last, under the new 
order of things, determined to find some plan to stop 
these disasters. 

It must not be supposed that the Chinese lack in 
ability. There are some of the ablest men in the world 
in China. No country with 400 hundred million people 
could be governed except by a very wise head and a 
very strong hand. Great attention is paid to literature ; 
these commissioners have passed difficult examinations 
to show their knowledge of their poets and writers, for 
this entitles them to high stations in the government. 
It is probable that a new era will dawn in this great 
country, now it confesses it has something to learn. 





TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. 





By JosepH 8. TAYLOR, G. 8S. 37, N. Y. 


II. 
THE SKELETON (Continued). 


L. Physiology of Bones.—We have already developed 
the definitions of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. It 
is, however, not enough to develop an idea and then 
drop it, expecting to find it securely fixed in the minds 
of the pupils for all future time. Constant repetition, 
here as in all teaching, is one of the requisites of effect- 
ive work ; but not parrot-like repetition. In these les- 
sons we assume the absence of text-books ; but there is a 
method of oral instruction which possesses all the vices 
of text-book teaching, and none of its virtues. This 
consists in reducing the matter to the form of written 
definitions and notes to be copied and memorized by the 
class. There are teachers who employ this method, and 
then talk patronizingly of their simple brethren who 
still depend upon the text-book. The vice of both is 
that the instruction is acquired and repeated in set 
forms, and between the two the text-book method is the 
better, for the reason that it probably presents the facts 
more fully and in better form than the note-book 
method. 

Good teaching has the characteristic of a kaleido- 
scope, which presents to view bits of plain and colored 
glass. Turn it as often as you please, there is the same 
glass, but a new figure every time. Repetition! repeti- 
tion indeed, but repetition with variation! Present an 
idea to-day ; to-morrow turn it round and let the scholar 
look at another side. Repeat day by day, but don’t for- 
get to turn the kaleidoscope. 

Physiology is already defined as ‘‘ the science of func- 
tion.” Dilate a little on it again before you talk of the 
uses of bones. A locomotive is a capital illustration. 
A man may know the name of every part; that’s anat- 
omy ; but unless he knows the work each has to per- 
form, his knowledge will never make him an engineer. 
Neither is it enough to know the structure of bones. 
What are they good for? Briefly these three things : 

1. To protect the delicate organs. 

2. To preserve the shape of the body. 

8. To work. 

The pupil has already seen how the brain is encased in 
a double layer of bones; how the great nerve in the 
back runs through a cavity in the bony column. So the 
chest and ribs form a walled defense about the heart, 
stomach, lungs, etc. 

Call attention to the jelly-fish—an animal without 
bones. This may do for an animal that has nothing to 
do but eat ; but it won’t do for an animal that wears a 
high hat, and kid gloves, and tailor-made clothes. 
Bones preserve the shape. 

If a man wishes to move a large stone, he uses a crow- 
bar. The earth is the fulcrum, the stone the weight, 
and his hand the power. But the man’s fore-arm is as 








being in the kind of lever merely—the arm being thirg. 
class, the crow-bar first-class, etc. Without bones, the 
man could no more work than a jelly-fish. 

II, Hygiene of Bones.—Review the definition of 
hygiene. Revert again to our locomotive. After a man 
has learned the names, nature, and uses of the severa] 
parts of a locomotive, he might be presumed to know 
how to run the machine. Sobe would. But suppose it 
should get out of order. Then a third kind of know). 
edge would be required; namely, how to repair the 
locomotive. It is not convenient nor desirable to senq 
the engine to the shop just because a screw is loose or g 
bearing is hot, when the engineer might easily remedy 
the matter with a single twist of his wrench. Nor is it 
desirable to depend upon the doctor to preserve and 
repair the health of our bodies. Therefore, the engineer 
must know the hygiene’ of his engine, and every man 
ought to know the hygiene of the human body. 

Under this head may be noticed : 

1. Sprains. 

2. Tight-lacing. 

8. Stoop-shoulderedness. 

4. The use of tobacco. 

Of course it is not expected that all that has been in. 
dicated above should be taught in a single lesson. One 
thing should be presented at a time, and that very defi- 
nitely. Only the teacher who has learned that one 
must know a great deal in order to teach a little, will 
know how to do this. 

Should you ask, ‘‘ What are the pupils to do?” I sug- 
gest as follows: Let them reproduce the lesson on the 
slate, either immediately or the following day. This will 
show two things : (a) how well you have taught, and (b) 
how well they have listened. Besides, it is an exercise 
in composition, and an aid to memory. The advantage 
of writing immediately is that it will be a more faithful 
reproduction of the lesson. The advantage of having it 
done the next day is that it will be in the pupil’s own 
language. 





-- 


SLATE-WORK. 


C. J. PENFIELD, 

Under this title comes a vast variety of work that is 
done in my school. AsI am very busy, having seventy 
pupils, I can give but little attention to each one. To 
overcome this I get one of my oldest girls to aid me; in 
fact, two of them keep an eye on the school. They over- 
see most of the slate-work. 

DRAWING.—In the morning I put a drawing on the 
blackboard ; this is copied and furnishes a part of the 
slate-work. I say ‘“‘slate-work” because the smaller 
ones do it on their slates, but the older ones draw on 
paper. These drawings I have made of various sizes, 
for example, one quite large, and then one two-thirds of 
that size. This gives them plenty to do. 

Maps.—The pupils draw maps quite extensively. The 
method is one I saw referred to in the paper some years 
ago. 

Worps.—A list of words for each class to copy is put 
on the board by a pupil appointed for that purpose; 
these are put into sentences. 

ComposiTIon.—I do not call them ‘ compositions’ 
but as most teachers would not know what I mean, I 
use theterm here. Icall them “ stories,” “ pencil talks,” 
‘*letters,” ‘‘ abstracts,” &c., as the case may be. These 
are given out daily, and fit the class. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Here I give a list of topics, as wheat, 
cotton, ships, slaves, iron, gold, silver, islands, capes, 
seas, &c., and these are written upon. In this way, a 
great deal of information is accumulated. 

NoumBeErs.—I put tables on the board for the young 
pupils, and problems for the larger ones. We use arith- 
metics, but problems are invented by me and the others. 
For example, (}). ‘‘A man bought 3} Ibs coffee for 120? 
cents, what will 73 lbs cost?” The first boy takes 3}, 
the next 3}, the next 4 and so on. The (}) gives the 
key. 

READING.—I give a subject as “emphasis” to be 
studied for a week under the reading lessons. Five ex- 
amples and the rules many be required. 

Writinc.—Here I give a word as “ length” (40), and 
require it to be written 40 times. It is criticised as to 
its analysis, &c. 

I find this slate-work indispensable to the progress of 
my pupils. I want some light on “ manual-training 
work.” 

A PROGRAM. 

Much depends on a proper distribution of the time in 
the school; the program below is that of a school 
with about 70 pupils of all ages. There are four classes, 
A,B,C, D. The teacher writes us that he has trained 








much a lever at the time as the crow-bar, the difference 





one of his oldest pupils to aid him; she examines the 
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slates, etc. The “‘ slate work” in such a school is very 
important, because the teacher thus does much of his 
teaching; now it is drawing, now copying of words, 
now composition. Let otherssend in their programs. 











W. J. ARCHER. 
From To Time. Recitation. ha Busy Work. 
)| 910 | 10 ;Opening Exercises. | 
9 10 9 30 | 20 |C, ing B, C, D, Reading Study. 
930| 9 =. 25 |D, Reading A, C, D, Reading Study. 
| 10 ’ 
Pi oo | 10 20 | 20 |A, Reading A, B, D, Slate-vork. 
10 20 | 10 40 ° |B, Reading oY D Eaegwesk. 
(1055 |) f fe 4 
0 33 | il 05 | 10 C, Numbers B, C, D, Slatework. 
1105 | 11 20 | 15 | Drawing C, Dismissed. 
11 2 | 11 40 |A, Numbers A, B, D, Slatework. 
140|2 S = iB umbers A, B, C, Slatework. 
20), 1 |Noon. 
00 | 110 | 10 |Singing B, C, D, Reading. 
110} 130| @)C, ing A, C, D, Reading. 
190 1 55 | 25 \D, g 
155| 200/ 5 [ecens. 
200 | 220 | 20/A, Reading A, B, D, Slatework. 
220) 2 40 | 20 |B, Reading A, ©, D, Slatework. 
240 | 2 55 | 15 | Recess Cc, Dismissed. 
255 | 305| 10/D, Numbers A, B, Slatework. 
305 | 325 | 20\A, Spelling \D, Dism " 
32% | 345 218, 8 Hing B, Slatework. 
34) | 400 | 15 | Wri |A, Slatework. 
-o- 


MATTER MAY BE INVISIBLE. 





“Float a cork on the surface of water in a dish, and 
invert over it a large glass-jar goblet. By pushing the 
goblet downward the water is depressed, as the floating 
cork makes more evident. The water does not enter 
because the air in the goblet can not get out. Hence air 
which is invisible, is matter, and governed by its laws. 
The experiment might be made more interesting by plac- 
ing a lighted candle on the cork.” (G. W. BENTON, 
Albion, N. Y.) 

Teach this. Don’t tell the pupils that “the water does 
notenter, because,”’ etc., unless you are teaching a class of 
idiots, and then your words would do no good. These 
questions might be asked. Why does not the water rise 
inside the jar? What is there inside the jar? Whatis 
air ? Let the pupils touch the table, the water, blow out air 
from their mouths, and then give them the word matter. 
No word is less understood by pupils than this. Make 
them understand its meaning, but, if they die first, never 
give them a cut and dried definition. It will do harm 
every time you do it. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 

I have a box on my desk and in it pupils put questions on 
Friday. I examine them, and then on Monday morning 
they draw them out. On the succeeding Friday each one 
goes up on the stage, reads her question and then answers 
it. I gave a question lately ‘“‘What battles have been made 
the subject of poetry ?”’ Very much interest was awakened. 
Bunker Hill, Fontenoy, Bannockburn were a few that 





were described. It did much to cement the historical 
knowledge they had. B. C. G. 
THE TEETH. 
| 8 pan 
4 Canine. 
THE TEETH. 8 Bicuspids. 
12 Molars. 


1. Don’t put this outline on the board and make pupils 
learn it. Thisis for the teacher, not for the pupil. Re- 
member this. 

2. Lead the pupils to notice for themselves and tell you, 
that there are 8 teeth of one kind, 4 of another, 8 of 
another, and 12 of another. Let them describe each kind. 
Let them examine the same kind of teeth in a dog’s, acat’s, 
and a cow’s mouth. After they have got the ideas in their 
minds by their own efforts, then, and not until then, give 
them the names mentioned above. Be sure not to get the 
cart before the horse in teaching this lesson. Take time 
if necessary ; it will yield good fruit. 


THE PALATE. 








| Hard. 
THE PALATE. } Soft. 


Notice the remarks in the Lesson Plan on “The Teeth,” 
and pursue the same course as described there. 


_— 
> 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 








Have on the board a plan of a schoolroom, with some of 
the dimensions. Let pupils find the rest, and then furnish 
this imaginary room. They can decide what it shall con- 
tain, how many yards of floor-covering, the number of 
desks, curtains, tables, etc. The cost of these is to be es- 
timated. Let them find out, if possible, the market value 
of each article. If they cannot, tell them. Bills may be 
made out for each article or set of articles by some pupil 
who may act as the seller. These should be properly re- 
ceipted. This device may be used as long as profitable, 
the imaginary benches including even books, chalk, pens, 
paper, etc, 


INITIAL LETTERS. 


Ohio. Samuel Hammond. 
New York. Charles Henry Jones. 
New Orleans. James Abram Garfield. 


With what kind of a letter do each of these name-words 
begin? O.,N. Y.,N.0O.,8.H., C.H.J., and J. A. G., are 
the first letters of what words? What mark is placed 
after each of these letters ? 
Write the first letters of your own name ; of the names of 
five school-mates ; of the names of five towns, or cities ; of 
the names of five states ; of the names of five distinguished 
men. 

The first letter of a name is called an initial letter. 

A period should be placed after every initial letter,when 
used alone. 

The jirst letter of the name of a person, or place, should 
always be a capital letter. 

Write the initial letters of the following names of persons 
and places. (A list, previously put upon the board, should 
here be shown.) 


THE PHARYNX. 





Glottis. 
| Larynx. Epiglottis. 


(Esophagus. . 
| Tonsils. 


Read carefully the Lesson Plan on “ The Teeth.” 


OPENINGS. 





SALIVA, 


y taste, or sight of something 
desired. 


B 
view. Increased. 


By dry food. ou 
Decreased by fear or excitement. 
Read the Lesson Plan on ‘‘ The Teeth.” 


WHAT GROWS OUT OF THE EARTH. 








Nore.—Have when needed, specimens of some part of each tree, 
plant, or flower studied. Pupils will be interested to observe and 
Jearn more about 

I. Trees,—Apple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, lemon, orange 
evergreen, oak, elm, birch, etc. 

Il. Shrubs,—Hawthorn, blackberry, current, etc. 

Ill. Food Plants,—Cabbage, onion, parsley, celery, pea, bean, 
wheat, etc. 

IV. Flowers,—Rose, pink, violet, lily, etc. Lessons will be sug- 
gested by the following. 

APPLE TREE. 


Of what use are trees? How dothey grow? How high 
does an apple tree generally grow’? What is an apple 
tree good for? Describe an apple blossom, a leaf, and 
the fruit. Of what use is the blossom? The leaf? What 
are apples used for? Why are the skin, stem, and the 
seeds necessary ? Which part should be eaten ? 





OBJECT LESSON. 


(The teacher brings in a bird in a cage, or a stuffed 
bird. If neither is possible have a picture of a bird to 
place before the class.) 

Teacher. What is this? (pointing.) 

Pupil. A bird. 

T. Tell me something you know about a bird? 

FP. A bird can fly. 

T. James tell me something? 

P. A bird can sing. 

T. Mary can tell us something ? 

1. P. A bird has two legs. 

2. P. Abird has two wings. 

8. P. A bird has feathers, &c., &c. 

4. P. A bird can hop, &c. 

T. Yes, you have seen these things and you know 
them. Can you say anything more. (Pause.) But there 
is something more, something you cannot see, I will tell 
you to-morrow. (She refers to life) something that 
enables the bird to sing and fly. 

I will tell you on the board all you have said : 
can fly. 
can sing. 
can hop. 
om a. 

wo wi 
has two —_ 

To-morrow I shall want you to tell me more about 
birds. 

In this lesson the teacher simply (1) presented a con. 
crete object, (2) had the pupils give expression to what 
they knew, (3) awakened an interest to think about the 
object. This is an example of correct object teaching in 
the first stage. On the succeeding days she will lead 
them to see there are different kinds of birds, &c., the 
uses of feathers, the uses of the bird’s intelligence ; the 
wisdom of the Creator; the habits of birds. Several 
lessons will be needed. In all the teacher will let the 


A bird 





pupil find out and tell. 


THE MISER. 


FOR THREE BOYS. 


(They come up and stand in a line and bow together to the 
audience. This can be secured by careful practice; if not done 
exactly in unison it hasa bad effect. Then in the chorus the 
three should clap their hands exactly together and say, “ That's 
so.” The first speaker takes the first verse, the next the second 
and soon. Atthe end they bow together and retire.]} 
1. The miser lives for gold alone, 
That's so! That's so! 
A crust of bread, a scanty bone, 
That's so! That's so! 
A bed of straw, a squalid room, 
A sordid mind, a heart of gloom, 
That’s so! That’s so! 


2. He never helps the suffering poor, 
That’s so! That's so! 
But turns the hungry from his door, 
That’s so! That’s so! 
His heart is cold, as cold can be, 
And closed to love and charity. 
That’s so! That's so! 


3. Forgets his Maker, day by day, 
That’s so! That's so! 
From kindly warnings turns away, 
That's so! That's so! 
His heart, his hopes, he long has sold, 
And all his happiness for gold, 
That's so !; ,That’s so! 


——___———+ << «—_____ 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


About 25,000 women registered in Boston in order to vote at the 
school election. [What arguments are advanced in favor of 
women voting? What is the elective franchise? What classes 
in the U. 8. are denied it 7] 

The French Government has received concessions of territory 
from the King of Anam. [In what Asiatic war were the French 
recently engaged? What advantages will they gain by obtaining 
a foothold there ?] 

M. Chaviere, an emissary of the socialists to Belgium, was 
expelled from that country. [Who are the socialsts? Why are 
they looked upon with suspicion? Whatdo you know of the Hay- 
market riot ?] 

The St. Patrick’s Cathedral spires in New York have been comple- 
ted. [How does this building compare in size with St. Peter's in 
Rome? What other famous cathedrals can you mention 7] 

A “corner” in wheat was affected in Chicago. [What isa “ cor- 
ner?” What is your opinion of such transactions 7] 

The present session of congress has been the longest ever known, 
[What has been the principal measure discussed at this session ? 
What is the Chinese exclusion bill?) 

About_2,000 horse-car employees are on strike in Chicago. [What 
is the object of strikes? What do youthink of them? How ought 
difficulties between capital and labor to be settled 7} 

The Irish National League has lately received $5,000 from 
America. [What is the League? How long has it existed? Who 
are its leaders? What charges have been made against it? What 
are the Times’ charges against Parnell? What do you know of the 
landlord system in Ireland? What is eviction? What is your 
opinion of the Irish question 7] 

Yellow fever is abating somewhat in Florida. [What do you 
know of the present epidemic? How has assistance for the 
sufferers been obtained? What conditions are favorable to the 
development of yellow fever? What cities suffered most when 
the fever raged in the South a few years ago ?| 

-- — 


FACT AND RUMOR, 








A son of Gen. W. T. Sherman and a son of Stonewall Jackson 
occupy a desk together in the office of Senator Evarts. [What is 
Gen. Sherman's standing as a soldier? What is his famous cam- 
paign? What were Stonewall Jackson's distinguishing qualities? 
State the manner of his death.] 

George W. Cable, in a recent address, emphasized in strong 
words, mission work among the colored people of the South. 
(Name Mr. Cable’s works. When were negroes first brought to 
this country as slaves? When was the slave trade abolished ? 


*| Why was slavery left when the Constitution was adopted? What 


was the Dread Scott decision? The Missiouri Compromise? 
When was slavery finally abolished? How have the colored 
people improved since the war ?] 


The sudden death of Mr. Roe, the novelist was due almost 
entirely to overwork. [Mention his historical novels. What are 
rest and recreation necessary to health ?] 

Among the papers Jeft by the late Rev. William B. Sprague, of 
Albany, is a well-preserved letter addressed to him on March 12, 
1830, by Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. [What do you know of Charles 
Carroll? Mention some other signers of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Why was signing it a perilousact? What did John 
Hancock say when he affixed his signature 7] 

Col. William Howard Mills has suggested that there be erected 
in Washington a soldiers’ memorial building dedicated to the 
soldiers’ of the North and South, from the Revolution to our day. 
(What great wars have the U.S. engaged in? What were the causes 
ofeach? What territory was gained by the Mexican war ?] 


The history of Hood's Sarsaparilla is one of constantly j 
creasing success. Try this medicine, 
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THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY AT THE NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY. 





The first lectures for this year’s course in Pedagogics, 
at the New York University, were delivered October 
6th, at 11 a.m. The lecturers were Dr.’s Jerome Allen 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, the former taking the 
class of the newly enrolled students, and the latter the 
class of those who had attended during the past year. 
Despite the very inclement weather, over a hundred 
students of pedagogy attended, including some of the 
best known and most successful teachers and principals 
of New York and vicinity. 

Earnest men and women, proud of their chosen pro- 
fession, and eager to enroll themselves as pupils of the 
Science of Pedagogy, though the great majority of 
them had already obtained a practical knowledge of 
what is commonly known as school teaching, by years 
of experience in the class-room, 

The university should indeed be congratulated on the 
progressive spirit it has shown in the establishment of a 
course of pedagogy, with such a faculty as Professors 
Allen, Butler and Shimer, and on its expressed deter- 
mination to place the profession of teaching on a level 
with the other professions, by the conferring of univer- 
sity degrees on those who complete the courses. 

The large classes and increased interest this year are 
in great part due to deeply interesting, and instructive 
lectures of Dr. Allen last year, and the energetic way 
in which he moulded the idea into a practical reality. 

Dr. Butler delivered his first lecture to the second 
year students on the science of education. Dr. Butler is 
a lecturer on education and history in Columbia College, 
and the university has done well in securing so excel- 
lent a co-laborator to Dr. Allen. Though a young man, 
Dr. Butler showed in a very short time that he was com- 
plete master of his subject, and what is more to the 
point in a lecturer, that he was possessed of an excep- 
tionally clezr, concise, and forcible delivery. 

He briefly mapped out the ground he intended to go 
over, and gave the class an idea of the manner in which 
he intended to treat the subject. 

He informed them that he would recommend no text- 
book on psychology, for as the science is the study of 
the operations of the mind, and as no two minds were 
ever constituted alike, so it would be worse than useless 
to urge the study of another’s work on psychology, 
which, however deep, is yet only the reflection of the 
ideas formed by the workings of another’s mind. He 
however, intended to use the standard works as books 
of reference. 

Hie would treat psychology as a material science, and 
not as belonging to the domain of metaphysics. We 
should enter on the study of science of psychology, as 
we would begin the study of chemistry, with this one 
addition, that we should add to the knowledge induced 
from the study of facts, the knowledge obtained by the 
study of self-conscience. 

Many of the students of the class being absent owing 
to the weather, Dr. Butler made his lecture very brief, 
as he intends to deliver the whole lecture next Saturday 
morning. J. H. W. 





Pro. DANIEL 8S. MARTIN, of Rutgers Female College, this city, 
has issued a geological map of New York City and environs. It 
employs the new international scheme of coloring, exhibits the 
relations of nearly all the geological systems and series that occur 
in the Middie States east of the central Alleghanies, and shows 
the most striking features connected with the Glacial Age, viz,: 
the Great Terminal Moraine of the ice-sheet, and the ancient 
channel of the Hudson River, now submerged beneath the sea. 
An explanatory pamphlet accompanies every copy. 

THE second bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Corneil University College of Agriculture has been issued. It 
contains the statistical results of experiments to determine the 
effect of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods on the fat and 
lean meat of sheep. It was found that the valuable parts are pro- 
portionately larger in those fed on nitrogenous food. 

THE first annual report of Bell’s Male and Female Academy, 
Bell’s Depot, Tenn., records a successful year. The course of 
study 1s based on the harmonious development of the faculties 
and the thorough acquisition of useful knowledge. The academy 
prepares pupils for higher institutions of learning. Mr. W. A. Muse 
is principal, and Mrs. Alice Reed has charge of primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

Mr. J. H. Smrrn, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Durango, Col., schools, at an increased salary. 

THE Saratoga and Round Lake Summer Schools (N. Y.) had 
nearly 300 pupils thissummer. Great enthusiasm and satisfaction 
was manifested with the management and instruction. 

Wm. M. Giffin, president of the State Teacher’s Association, has 
written a personal letter to the city and county superintendents 

throughout New Jersey, urging the teachers to be present at the 
state meeting in December. 

One frature of the meeting will be the t 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Miss Emily A. Rice, of New York, who taught last year in Mon- 
rovia, is teaching at Los Angeles. 

The public schools of Los Gatos opened September 3. The 
senior class of the high school will denote considerable time to 
the study of insects and bo any for the sake of the growing fruit 
interests of the country. Much attention will also be paid to 
English literature. 

Last winter, at College City, the Mikado company, consisting of 
students, raised nearly $300 which is to be used towards erecting 
a gymnasium. 

The Stockton Business College and Normal Institute made an 
excellent display at the tair of the Thirteenth District Agricul- 
tural Society, in Marysville, recently. 

In the announcement of the Lick Astronomical Department 
of the State University, it is stated that ‘“‘The Observatory 
Buildings will be open to visitors during office hours, every day in 
the year. Visitors are now permitted to look through the great 
telescope every Saturday night, between the houis of 7 and 10, 
and at that time only. T. S. Price. 
Marysville. 





CONNECTICUT. 


A delegation of Stamford teachers made a visit, October 4, to 
the training and other schools in New Haven. 
October 4, Superintendent Dutton of New Haven, assembled 
the teackers, and addressed them in regard to the work of the 
year. He urged the reading by each one of a few standard edu- 
cational works, preparation for each day’s tasks, and a constant 
study of the child nature. Grade meetings will be held Saturday 
mornings, combining theory with practical illustration with 
classes of pupils. 

The Connecticut Normal School, C. F. Carroll, Principal. 
The attendance is 230. The entering class numbers 132. The 
enrollment for the year is about 340. 
The attendance and the entering class are nearly 50 per cent. 
larger than at the beginning of any previous year in the recent 
history of the school. 
Thirty-seven members of the new class are graduates of high 
schools, and four are graduates of colleges. Thirty others 
have attended high schools and eight have attended academies; 
several additional teachers have been employed. The growth in 
attendance appears to be due to the demand for trained teachers, 
in cities and towns throughout the state. The school has en- 
tirely outgrown its present accommodations. The board have now 
before them the serious question as to what shall be done next. 


IOWA. 


The fall term of the Decorah Institute, Decorah, began Septem_ 
ber 3. The course of study includes common and higher English 
branches and norma! training. Mr. J. Breckenridge is principal, 
and Mr. J. C. Garland assistant «principal. Mr. A. W. Rich is 
principal of the business institute connected with this school. 


INDIANA. 


The school superintendents of Southern Indiana, Northern 
Kentucky, and Southern and Eastern Illinois, will meet in annual 
convention in the city of Louisville, on Friday and Saturday, 
November 23 and 24. The meeting is for the purpose of discussing 
various subjects of ‘nterest to teachers and superintendents. 
The following subjects will be discussed: “ Promotion of Pupils 
—When and How?” “Social Culture among Teachers.” “Should 
Teachers be assigned to Grades, or Subjects?” “Should the 
Superintendent always Stand by the Teacher?” ‘“* What books 
should be read to the pupils, and what books should be read by 
them?” The executive committee consists of Supt. Chas. N 
Peak, of North Vernon, Ind.; Supt. R. W. Wood, Jeffersonville, 
{nd.; and Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, Principal of the Female 
High School, Louisville. 
An oratorical contest, by teachers selected by a committee, 
will be held at the next Lloyd county institute. 
Jasper Goodykoontz, formerly of Indiana, and lately of Jack- 
sonville, Ala., has been chosen superintendent of the Bismarck, 
Dakota, schools. Miss Ella Norris, also of this state, is principal of 
the high school there. 
Prof. L. 8. Thompson, who occupies the chair of art at Purdue 
University, has resigned, and the place is supplied by Prof. Ernest 
Knaufft, formerly assistant instructor in drawing in Princeton 
College. JouN R. WEATHERS. 
New Albany. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Acting on a report from the committee on the High and Train- 
ing School, the Board of Education organized a school for the 
training of teachers. The faculty consists of principals and 
teachers in the public schools. The classes will receive two hours 
of instruction each day, and, when not thus engaged, will devote 
the remainder of school hours to any duties required of them. 
The board room will be used for these classes. The faculty is as 
follows: Special Department—A. B. Poland, School Management, 
Manners and Morals, Penmanship; William Sweeney, Civil Gov- 
ernment, Minerology, Physics, Physiology ; Edward Kelly, Arith- 
metic; A. D. Joslyn, Geography and History; A. B. Guilford, 
Language; Maria L. Bevier Zoology and Botany. Primary De- 
partment—Kate 8. Durrie, School Organization; Ella J. Richard- 
son, Kindergarten and Busy Work; Alice B. Rankin, Language ; 
Eloise A. Betts, Numbers; Blanch Halsey, Object Lessons and 
Miscellaneous. 

The schools are much crowded, 342 pupils having been turned 
away in September. Superintendent Poland has stated briefiy all 
sides of the question, “Are half-day classes better than no 
classes." The purpose of the half-day classes is to lessen the 
number of refused admissions, to reduce the overcrowding in the 
lower grades, and to prevent the overtaxing of the minds and 
bodies of children of tender age. The matter has been referred 
by the Board to a special committee. 


NEW YORK. 


Station, Assistant Conductor. 





of the State Teachers’ Rea: ing Circle. The class of '*’88" will be 
the first to receive diplomas. The whole program will appear in ' 
the JOUBNAL as soon as it is completed, 


. deburgh, Assistant Conductor, 





Nov. 12, Delhi, Stout, Conductor, E. R. Harkness, Delhi, Assist- 
ant Conductor. 

Nov. 12, Lansingburgh, Barnes, Conductor, T. H. Betts, Cropsey- 
ville, Assistant Conductor. 

Nov. 12, Homer, Sturdevant, H. I. Van Hoesen, Truxton, 
Assistant Conductor. 

Nov. 12, Malone, Chapin, Conduetor, J. M. Wardner, Raicbow, 
Assistant Conductor. 

Nov. 19, Monticello, Albro, Conductor, W. Westfall, Wurtsboro, 
Assistant Conductor. 

Nov. 19, Liberty, Barnes, Conductor, M. Hornbeck, Grahams- 
ville, Assistant Conductor. 


ONTARIO. 


Parkdale, the western suburb of Toronto, has established a new 
high school, the corner stone of which was laid recently by the 
minister of education. The board has appointed Mr. L. E. Embree, 
B.A., principal. He is an honor graduate of Toronto University, 
and has had large experience in secondary education both in 
Ontario and in Nova Scotia. A better appointment could not 
have been made. The school occupies temporary quarters for 
the present, awaiting the erection of the new building which will 
be first class in every respect. Already the roums are crowded, 
and the staff had to be increased, almost as soon as organized. 
The universal demand for secondary schools throughout the 


Nov. 12, Weedsport, Sanford, Conductor, J. Gailey, Sterling 
Nov. 12, Middleburgh, Albro, Conductor, J. K, Alverson, Mid- 


Seaforth. 


Bloomsburg. 


Marion, Alabama. 


Perkinsville. 


province is one of the remarkable signs of the present decade. 


C. CLARKSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The directors of Berwick schools last year, erected one of the 
best schoo] buildings in this part of the state. 

Rey. Dr. D. J. Waller, principal of the Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School, is expected to return soon from a trip to Europe. 
Tne West Chester State Normal, has three hun¢red and eighty 
students in the main school, and forty-one in the model school. 


Wu. NoOgETLING. 


VERMONT. 


There are 196 students registered at the Methodist Seminary, 
Montpelier. The music department is so large, that several new 
instruments have been added. More students are expected. 

Professor Hadley of Montpelier, has gone to his new field, 


Miss Alice Kinney of Montpelier, has gone to Georgetown, 
Mass., to take a position in the high school. 
high school at Newport, N. H., for the past two years. 

The Woodstock schools opened Sept. 10, with the same teachers. 


She has taught in the 


B. H. ALLBEE. 





NAMES 


Agard, Isaac M. 
Armstrong, William C. 
Almy, Albert C. 
Abell, Emma P. 
Barnes, Theodore, 8. 
Barbour, Clara A. 
Byrnes, Louise M. 
Brower, George C. 
Corey, Edith M. 
Cobane, M. Elizabeth, 
Church, W. Fremont, 
Coman, Carrie, 
Church, Ella R. 
Cornell, Edwin, 
Crabtree, Jerome B. 
Crossfield, Frank W. 
Clark, Lewis H. 
Demarest, John A. 
Demarest, Estella, 
Daniels, Blanche A. 
Deming, Ada V. 
Estee, James A. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph, 
Filer, Alexander D. 
Fiett, John B. 
Gorman, William C. 
Harding, Curtis M. 
Hayward, Edward, 
Holmes, Frances A. 
Horton, Edward B. 
Hill, Joseph H. 
Kent, Charles H. 
Kinyon, Oscar C. 
Kelley, William W. 
Long, Lincoln R. 
Lyon, Hudson H. 
Lochner, William E. 
Mereness, Seth A. 
Marsh, Clinton 8. 
Multer, Melligo, 
Nichols, Rachel] A. 
Peck, Carrie A. 
Pollard, Stephen, 
Reeves, Emily U. 
Sanford, Hattie T. 
Saxton, Andrew B. 
Salisbury, Rhyland E. 
Seely, Florence C, 
Stewart, Thomas W. 
Sprague, John 8. 
Skene, Matilda C. 
Townsend, John R. 
Vail, Amelia, 
Wheeler, John H. 
Whitney, Lucien J. 
Wright, Jennie L. 
Walker, Clark A. 
Wiggins, Carrie M. 
Worden, Jesse Peck, 
Yost, Jennie Adams, 





OF THOSE WHO PASSED THE RECENT 
EXAMINATION FOR NEW YORK 
STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Rockville, Conn. 
Roselle, New Jersey. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Waverly, N. Y. 
City Island, N. Y. 
Taberg, N. Y. 
Greenport, N. Y. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
South Otselic, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Belmont, N. Y. 
Allegany, N. Y. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Nanuet, N. Y. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Addison, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Keeseville, N. Y. 
Randolph, N. Y. 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
Clyde, N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
West Barre, N. Y. 
Catlin, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
North Wilna, N. Y. 
Hancock, N. Y. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
New Berlin, N. Y. 
Carlisle, N. Y. 
Havana, N. Y. 
Ashford, N. Y. 
Baldwinsvilie, N. Y- 
Dean’s Corners, N. Y. 
Belmont, N. Y. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Portilandville, N. Y. 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 
Rye, N. Y. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Whitestone, N. Y. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Westernville, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The trustees of the Seventeenth ward recently bought and pre- 
sented two large banners (10 x 15 ft.) to each of the four grammar, 
schools in the ward. This gift 1s the result of an address made 
last winter by President Simmons, urging that every means 
should be taken to arouse patriotism in the schools. 








A large collection of curiosities has been presented to Miss Wil- 
lett, principal P. D. of G. 8. No. 8, by J. G. Notti, a pupil in the 
school. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE IN NEW YORK. 


The Woman's Health Protective Association, of New York City, 
is extending its activities in the direction of every needed reform, 
The public schools are not left out of the good work. A com- 
mittee, of which Miss Julia M. Thomas is chairman, have the 
matter in charge. Complaints of parents and fri nds have led this 
organization to investigate the evil, and to publish a few specific 
remedies. It takes the right ground in recognizing that these 
reforms belong to woman's sphere, and that, as woman has charge 
of the hygienic arrangement of the home, she is specially fitted 
to attend to this need in the school. It recommends that women 
be appointed in each ward, whose duties shall be to visit schools, 
and to investigate matters pertaining to school hygiene. 

It has been found on examination that physical training in the 
New York schools isa failure. The exercises afford some relief 
from constaut study, but they have little effect in rendering 
pupils strong and healthy. The exercises are often injurious, 
because the teachers themselves do not know what physical 
training will produce the best results. The association believes 
that each school building should contain a room se apart for such 
training, and that special teachers, who understand the work, 
should have it in charge. It also advocates a more even distribu- 
tion of holidays, condemning the long period, without a break, 
from winter till summer, and claiming that a day or a woek 
granted during that time, would give incalculable rest to tired 
brains and nerves, and secure better results in examinations. 

It holds that *“ teachers are not responsible for these evils, and 
do the best they can under existing methods, that itis the power 
behind them which must be reached, and this through a healtbier 
public sentiment. 

“The school officials are responsible for the education, physical, 
mental, and moral of the children. They are the guardians 
to whom the state entrusts the task of making her citizens, and 
tirst of all, should they see to it that these future citizens have a 
perfectly developed physical basis, one that shall support and 
contribute to a career of success and usefulness ; for without this 
life is hardly worth living. We must have a kindlier care for the 
teachers of our children, and a sweeter sympathy for them in their 
faithful endeavor to fulfil the highest mission entrusted to man 
Let us see to it, that this noble profession of teacher be worthily 
sustained, that we have the truest men and women in it, and that 
they be upheld in a manner worthy the office.” 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS.* 


Some idea of the magnitude of the public school system in New 
York will be obtained when it is stated that the average attend- 

ance for 1887 was 154,498 a gain of 855 over 1886, and of 3,444 over 
1885. The small increase in 1887 is due to the fact that during the 
year no new school buildings were opened for the accommoda- 
tion of the rapidly increasing population in the upper part of the 
city. The schools lying north of Fortieth street have a little over 
forty-six per cent. of the total attendance; ten years ago they 
had but thirty-one per cent. In accordance with the plan of 
marking, eighty-four per cent. of the schools were reported ez- 
cellent with regard to the character of the instruction, and ninety- 
four per cent. were thus characterized with reference to discipline. 
The discipline of the schools is maintained by kindness, as well as 
firmness, on the part of the able teacher. Those who love their 
work and faithfu ly discharge their duties, find little difficulty in 
securing proper discipline while imparting instruction to their 
classes. When the order and discipline in any class are defective, 
it follows either that the teacher is wanting either in the ability or 
disposition which is necessary to secure them, or that she is not 
properly sustained in her work by the principal. 

Two new school buildings were opened during the year. In 
order that the school accommodation shall keep pace with the 
increase in school population, it will be absolutely necessary to 
erect each and every year at least three new school buildings of 
the largest size. 

The great importance of reading has been appreciated, and 
especial attention has been given to it. The use of supplementary 
readers has become general in certain grades. But in too many 
cases they seem to be perverted into ordinary text-books, alter- 
nating with the regular reader, but used much in the same 
manner. The good that has been accomplished by these supple- 
mentary readers, however, suggests a more comprehensive appli- 
cation of the same idea. Commendable work was also done in 
other branches. 

In accordance with a resolution of the board, the committee on 
manual training prepared a course for the schools. Jt was a task 
full of difficulty and responsibility. It was not only necessary to 
give the new element in all its details, and explicitly state the 
methods to be pursued, but to so modify the old course of study as 

to find time for the new element without adding to the labors of 
either teachers or pupils. The new course of study is a decided 
improvement on its predecessor. No study has been omitted, but 
comparatively unimportant details have been left out, and 
methods of treatment have been judiciously modified. 

The trdancy department is an important factor in reducing the 
number of children arrested for crime. The fact of the existence 
of the law, and the fact that the agents visit the schools at fixed 
intervals have a moral influsaze in keeping in regular attendance 
many children who would otherwise become truants, 


: - Report of Superintendent Jasper for the year ending Dec. 31, 


+o 


BROOKLYN. 


Thirty-one applicants, two of them men, were examined for 
teachers, certificates by Assistant dent Ward at the 
rooms of the board of education two weeks ago. 














The department of mechanic arts, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
has organized an afternoon class in shopwork and drawing, for 
pupils of other schools, An eyening course, covering two years, 
including drawing, geometry, and the shop branches, has been 
begun. ‘ 

The department of building trades, of the same school, has 
formed evening classes for instruction in plumbing, brick-laying, 
plastering, modeling, casting, and carving. 


LETTE RS. 














177. ““WHAT TO Do ON THE Pune Dax an Day OF SCHOOL.” 
Write out an examination sheet after this form : 

(Write answers to the folowing in full sentences.) 

1. Give your name and age, 

2. Give your residence. 

3. Which is proper, to take off your cap in the school-room, or 
to keep it on? 

4. Which is right and best, to make as much noise as possible on 
coming in, or to enter quietly ? 

5. Is it right or manly to talk slang and to swear ? 

6, Is it right or brave to tease others who are younger and 
weaker than yourself ? 

7. Which is braver, to endure temptation to quarrel and fight, or 
to give way to anger? 

8. Which is better, to get knowledge yourself or have some one 
get it for you ?—to eat your own dinner, or have your teacher eat 
it for you? 

9. Which is right, to play in school, or to study ? 

10, Is it right to have your seat-mate help you get your lesson? 

11. Is it right to waste your own time and the time of others who 
wish to study? 

12. Is it honest to tell others in recitations ? 

13. I will do what I think is and and shun what I think is 
——. Put right and wrong in blanks. 

Proper answers to the foregoing questions will cause pu- 
pils to depend on themselves, and not on the teacher for 
good order. 

The written papers that the pupils hand in, will show 
the teacher about how much ignorance she has to contend 
with. They also teach what kind of training previous 
teachers have given them. I have found nothing that 
equals this method for purposes of government. 

East Wheatland, 1U. M. MADISON. 





178. A Few Books AND A Goop METHOD.—A subscriber 
writes in answer to questions sent out by us, that the part 
of the JOURNAL most valuable to him is the first page, and 
that he would like more articles on how to make true men 
and women of the pupils. He arranges the books owned 
by him in the order of their merit. 1, Swett’s Methods, 2, 
Sully’s Psychology, 3, Fitch’s Lectures, and 4, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy. The method he has found to 
yield the best results is to “‘ treat pupils as we would want 
to be treated, were you in their place.’’ He advises pupils 
as to their reading, and recommends, as the best ten books: 
“Boys of ’61,” “ Boys of ’76,”” Dickens’ works, ‘“‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” “ Biographies of 
Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, Gaffield, etc. 


179. A REQUEST AND A CRITICISM.—Why don’t you pub- 
lish more memory gems? I think they are more largely 
looked for than anything else. I have noticed a few in- 
accuracies in the “Uniform State Examination ques- 
tions.” Under “Grammar,” page 29, September InstI- 
TUTE, the sixth question is answered incorrectly ; and the 
tenth question is silly. Participles don’t pose as objects of 
verbs under any circumstances. 

Manitoba. Srpney E. LAne. 

180. THE DEBATE AS AN EDUCATING PoWER.—The debate | has 
as an element of successful school-work I have never 
seen touched in any school journal, unless it be barely to 
mention it. As for my part, I would allow every text- 
book, school devise, and “‘improved method,” I ever used 
go to ruin sooner than give up our little library, and read- 
ing-room, and the debate which they make possible. My 
students read, ‘‘ pour in,’’ as it is called, but by means of 
our society work, the food thus taken is given forth in 
products, which strengthen. the assimilating faculties. 
We haye broken grammar frequently, we have questiona- 
ble rhetoric often, we have ludicrous mispronunciations 
sometimes, but thought is awakened, and the outreach- 
ing feelers of the mind, are coming in contact with new 
(to it) things. Mind growth in the young I arouse here, 
that I have never been able to gain inany other way. The 
ludicrous things in matter and manner, drop off in time. 

Having no other advantages than those offered in a 
southern country academy, these young minds develop 
wonderfully in thought production, and thought expres- 
sion. In one ordinary Friday night debate, we were unéx- 
pectedly honored with the presence of a teacher from a 
Pennsylvania Normal School, who gave much praise to 
the work, and expressed himself as much surprised and 
charmed at the oratory some of the boys had developed. 

What we would like to see is a large list of new and 
sprightly, and suggestive queries, (chiefly with reference 
to reading) opened by teachers in sympathy with the 
work, queries within reach of school-boy effort. Can you 
not give them? Would you give room? Do you think 
the matter practicable? What has been your experience 
with the debate as an educating exercise ? 

Globe, N. C. W, T, MARSHALL, 


181. CHEMISTRY OF CoOoKING.—What books are used for study 
or reference in schools teaching the chemistry of cooking? 
8. N. D. 

“The Chemistry of Cooking,” by W. Mattien Williams, 
and “The Cooking Garden,” (sold by subscription) by 
Emily Huntington. 

QUESTIONS. 

108. MusicaL.—Can boys under sixteen years of age 
sing bass?’ Isit wise to train them ia it? Can they sing 
tenor ? B.L. A 





104. How shall I select bass and tenor voices, either 
among grown people or children? Also, how shall I se- 
lect alto and soprano voices ? B. L, A: 





105. At what age can a girl begin to sing alto? 
B.L.A 





106. Shoulda girl be trained to sing both alto and so- 
prano ? B. L. A 





107. Should a boy be trained to sing both bass and tenor ? 
B. L. A. 


108. What shall I do with pupils who are continually 
doing something wrong, but still keeping enough within 
bounds, so that I do not like to punish them ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


109. Where can I get a book to tell me how to teach 
drawing ? A SUBSCRIBER. 





THEIR INTEREST IS GROWING. 





We have received reproduction stories written by the following 
children : 

Cortes Miner, age 12, Lulu Ward, age 11, M. T. Howe, Walter N. 
Heald, age 12, and Jennie Stevenson, age 12. Summerville, Vt 
—Ida Levi, Maude Herndon, Agnes Malin, Isabel Bruner, Charhe 
Nevitt, Lena Gilliland, and J. Henry Marlin, Brandenburg, Ky, 
(Average age of class, 10 years.)—Lulu N., age 12, Rewa Burt, age 
14, Iberia, Iowa, 

Picture stories have come from: May Humphreys, age 9, Leon, 
Md.—Grace Perry, Willie Neville, age 11, Cora Sylvester, age 10. 
Stella Pierson, age 10, Fannie Dashiel), Elsie Whited, uge 10, Mary 
Porter, age 11, and Clinton Perry, age 9, Albia, Ilowa.--May Fitz- 
gerald, age 7, Clint Young, age 9, Oswego, I1l.—Luella Cherry, age 
12, Ruth Lamoreaux, age 12, Nellie Lamoreaux, age 8, A Little 
Worker, age 12, Chester, N. Y.—Lida Young, age 11, West Browns- 
ville, Pa. 





THE CHILDREN’S COMPOSITION WORK. 


Isend the work of one of my little pupils. I have made 
the INSTITUTE my guide, and my work has been successful 
and extremely interesting to both pupils and teacher. 
They look forward with delight to the time allotted to 
composition. I have visitors to hear their little produc- 
tions, which is gratifying to them. I cannot imagine how 
I ever taught without your valuable paper. 

Leon, Md. Mrs. 8S. W. Moore. 


(Nors.—The following story was written from all of the pic- 
tures in September's issue } 


I. 


Minnie lives in the country. She is sitting in a chair by the ta- 
ble. 4 has a cup of tea, with a spoon in it, a plate, and a spoon, 
lying by it. 1 suppose she is going to have a nice little party. 
Minnie is a — ttie girl She does not go toschool. She hes 
her mother to pick up chips and set the table. Minnie has ona 

r of fine button shoes. dhe hasent any cat to bother her dishes, 
hat she has put on the table. She has black hair, and black eyes 
She is pestty now, but she is apt to grow uglier when she is 
=p ant ie bas a iarve white table cloth on her table, She 
k calico dress on, and a dark gingham apron. Sometimes 
Minnie Arik play it Y 9 dolis, but it was not very often, because 
she had rather he he sand, making dirt bowses, and planting 
sticks for her aed when her mama walked on them she 
would cry and say Mama you have waiked on m 
mother would say, where are your beans at, my 
not see them. 


beans. Her 
arling? I do 


Il. 


Now she has grown old enough to go to school. Sheis not like 
some children who do not like to go. Her mother misses her very 
much, She comes home to dinner every day when it is not rain- 

. One day on her way home, she saw a apple tree on the 
got mother a lap full of them. Now she hasa dark 
dress on, and a white apron with strings fastening cross the 
shoulders. She has her hair cut now. She is not as pretty es she 
b me eats ~~ go and ey sticks and stones now, ause 
ba r lessons to stu she do not, she will miss, 
will t 3 a4 to stay in until the does know them. 
IL. 

Here she is hag Ay Seed lessons. She is sitting in a small rock- 
ing chair. Her hair grown long, and she has it plaited, with 
one plat on the top of her head, an the rest is hanging loose. 

May HUMPHREYS, age 9. 





GOOD WORDS. 
juction storiés in my third and fourth 


I use the InsrrTUTe reprod 

grade work with excellent results. 
Hastings, Neb. Mrs. Emma J. MILLER, 
My pupils enjoy ~TrRovVe very much. Four pu 


TREASURE 
eet om it and read them Friday afternoons. 
INSTITUTE are drawn on the black- 
by a crt bays. a we talk about it and have stories 
written or descri, descriptions 
Bloomfield, Ontario. BERTHA WILSON. 





A Well Planned Entertainment 


once a year will make oats library for almost school 
ta the sous and . t running Over with good bos ew 
York, New isconsin, and many other 

yy Xe auplied fo £3000 oly Ay cong 
free, ond tor th EL Kustoce & Co, 2 Clinton Pine. Fie 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF QUINTILIAN. With Explepatory Notes. By | 8. 
Frieze. New Edition. Revised and Improved. ew 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 294pp. $1.05. 


In the text of this edition of the tenth and twelfth books 
of the Institutions of Quintilian, Professor Frieze has re- 
vised it with careful reference to the changes introduced 
by Carl Halm, and such changes have been adopted as 
seemed to yield a more satisfactory meaning. The author 
acknowledges that ‘whatever merit the present edition 
may possess, either in the text or the notes, is chiefly due 
to the labors of those German scholars who have for so 
many years devoted themselves to the clearing up of doubt- 
ful —. These eminent scholars have gathered up, and 
by their own researches greatly enriched all that has gone 
before, in the elucidation of Quintilian. The Institutions 
are composed in twelve books, which were published about 
A. D. 95, and which embrace the entire subject of rhetoric. 
In the last book, the author presents his views of the char- 
acter which should be maintained by the orator after leav- 
ing the school of rhetoric, what principles should govern 
him, what should be his style of eloquence, at what period 
= + retire and how he should spend the evening of 

s days. 


CsAR’s Army. A Study of the Military Art of the Ro- 
mans in the Last Days of the Republic. By Harry Pratt 
— Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 127 pp. 
To students interested in military science, and those es- 

pecially who are studying Cesar, this work may be spe- 

cially useful, as it reconstructs the army of that great 
general, so as to give a clear idea of its composition and 
evolutions. Each point is presented in the light of the es- 
tablished facts and of the inferences of leading specialists, 
and is illustrated by comparison with parallel military 
methods in modern armies. In his method of arrange- 
ment, Professor Judson, has first, the organization, which 
consisted of the infantry of the legion, the standards, mu- 
sic, baggage train, auxiliary infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and staff and staff —— his order is followed by, The 

Legionary, with its eight divisions ;—Tactics of the Legion; 

—Tactics of the Cavalry ;—Tactics of the Army ;—The 

Ships and Sea-freights ;—The Enemy, including,—A. De- 

fence of fortified towns. B. The Gallic Array and Arms. 

C. The British Chariots. The volume closes with maps 

and pane illustrating the Gallic War, and an index to Lat- 

in military maps. The author has, all through, presented 

a clear picture of a Roman army, so that the evolutions of 

Cesar’s wars may have a definite and intelligible mean- 

ing. 





LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By George G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. London; Longmans, Green 
& Co. New York: 15 East 16th Street. pp. Cloth, 
60 cents. Boards, 45 cents. 


This text-book is based on the idea that the greater part 
of a junior course in geography consists in what can be 
properly learned only from maps. Consequently, the 
maps are prepared so as to serve'as copies for the pupils to 
draw from. They are made in a simple manner so that 
the pupils may copy them easily, rapidly, and repeatedly. 
Asa book devoted to map drawing, as an art, this one 
covers the ground or foundation workin an excellent wa i 
but, with the present method of teaching geography in 
our own country, it would be of but little practical use as a 
text-book. There are thirty-one maps introduced ; one set is 
made in mere outline to be filled np, the other introduces, 
population and products, political features, towns, cities, 
counties, etc., are brought into the text tobelearned. Asa 
primary or intermediate geography, when compared with 
some of our own home manufacture, it does not appear to 
be as instructive, practical or attractive. As a k on 
map-drawing it may be a success. 


COLLOQUIA LATINA! Adapted to the Beginners’ Books of 
Jones, Leighton, Collar, and Daniell. Benjamin L. 
D’ooge, M.A. Boston: 'D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, 
81 pp. 30 cents. 


It has been the experience of the author of this book 
that nothing arouses such an interest and leads to such an 
exhiliaration to work with beginners as the moderate use 
of colloquial Latin. This little volume is the result of 
experience by the author in his own classes, and most of 
the dialogues have been used by him, Their aim is two- 
fold, first to — enthusiasm, and second, to insure 
thoroughness. As the first year’s work in Latin is at all 
times more or less dry, from its very nature, the oral use 
of simple Latin wakes up a fresh interest in the study, 
and the results have been found to more than compensa’ 
for the time spent. Speaking Latin promotes thoroughness, 
it brings an exact pronunciation, gives a larger and more 
ready vocabulary, and makes the fundamental construction 
familiar, from constant use. Hints and suggestions are 
furnished by the author, in regard to the use of the 
Colloquia, also notes and questions. The notes aim to 
assist the acquirement of a Regge ye | by referring to 
English cognates and derivatives and also furnish much 
grammatical information. The first conversation is be- 
tween the child and the mother, and is so easily construct- 
ed that the beginner can have no trouble in fully under- 
standing it. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY AND THE Con- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By William W. 
Rupert, C. E. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 180 
pp. 75 cents. 


The object of the author in writing this book has been to 
aid teachers in imparting a knowledge of the history and 
the constitution of the United States. It is designed to be 
used as a supplementary work in connection with any 
United States history. Part of the book is arranged topic- 
ally, but it is not the des of the author that the topics 
or their subdivisions should be committed to memory, as 
they are simply to act as a guide to the pupilin the right 
direction. A large part of the work is devoted to explana- 
tions of the more difficult parts of the Constitution of the 
United States. It will be seen, by referring to the appen- 
dix, that matter suitable to be used in tab form is col- 
eee eee eee, a short list of books —— to the ~~ 
pose of supplemen seoaig on history, ven, as Wi 
as interes and en ee information not Foon readily 
accessible to the student. 





THE ANIMAL LIFE ON OUR SEA-SHORE. By Angelo Heil- 
=. nee: J. B. Lippincott Company. 126 pp. 
cents. 


Anyone who loves the sea-shore and the curious and 
beautiful life of the shells, star-fish, sea-urchins, sea- 
cucumbers, jelly-fish and numerous other fascinating little 
living creatures that are found in that loca will be 
delighted with this hand-book by Professor Heilprin. He 
has made the subject a thorough study, and as one who 
loves the work, has given the results of his investigations, 
os they are as full of live interest as they can 
be. e book has special reference to the New Jersey coast 
and the southern shore of Long Island, but many of the 
little inhabitants described have their homes further up 
the New England coast, so that the volume has a charm 
for visitors of the more northern coasts as well as that of 
New Jersey and Long Island. The first three chapters 
describe in a most interesting manner the life, habits and 
homes of the shell-fish of the coast, squirts, polyps, — 
fishes, star-fishes, sea-urchins, and sea-cucumbers. Cha 
ter IV, tells of Our Carcinological Friends. Chapter V, 
worms, moss-polyps, s es, etc., and Chapter VI, 
describes some coast-wise fishes. A little book of this 
= nes bong been needed, and its appearance is warmly 
welcomed. 


THE Boston TEA PARTY, and Other Stories of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Relating to Many Daring Deeds of the 
Old Heroes. Revised and adapted by Henry C. Watson. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 10 
Milk Street. Charles T. Dillingham, 718 Broadway, New 
York. 222pp. 50 cents. 


In a series of twenty-five chapters, this volume, which 
is designed for supplementary a gives some pleas- 
antly written historical information. na Fourth of July, 
in Boston, a party of three old men, the only remaining 
members of an old literary club, were dining together, 
near Griffin’s Wharf—the scene of the well known expedi- 
tion against the tea-ships in Boston Harbor. They had 
come from various parts of the country to meet in the 
same building, from which the party most interested in 
the tea distruction had started out on their errand. At 
this dinner stories were told, and this volume is designed 
to perpetuate them. They are told in a pleasant, conver- 
sational way, and cover the period from the skirmish at 
Lexington to the battle of Oriskany, which occurred in 
August, 1777. This volume, one of the Lee & Shepard 
dexton of classics for home and school, will interest all 
young readers of American history. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Employing Natural Methods. 
Part I. By Thomas T. Collard, New York: Charles E. 
Merrill & Co. 96 pp. 10 cents, percopy. 

This little reader is based upon the word method, and is 
the result of experience. Professor Collard adopted this 
method, years ago, in teaching beginners to read, and b 

ractice discovered what words were the most essential. 

uided by personal experience, he has constructed an ideal 

list of words which have been used with great success. 
This list contains, besides the names of objects, several of 
the verbs and adjectives most frequently used by the chil- 
dren, and a number of the pronouns, auxiliary verbs, prep- 
ositions, etc., without which, , Smooth, English sen- 
tences cannot be constructed. ith this list of words as a 
basis, almost any number of natural and interesting sen- 
tences of all kinds can be made. One marked feature of 
this little reader is, an entire absence of illustrations, the 
whole book being devoted to reading lessons. The simple 
stories given are just such as little children can under- 
stand at once, and feel interested in. 


THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. By Susan E. Wallace. With 
Illustrations. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 
285 pp. 75 cents. 


This volume is from the pen of Mrs. Wallace, who with| & 


her husband, General Lew Wallace, are well known in lit- 
e circles. Mrs. Wallace is one of the brighest and 
mostentertaining, and instructive writers of the day. Her 
* Land of the Pueblos,” enables the reader to visit with 
her, the picturesque, romantic, always curious, and some- 
times wonderful scenes of that part of onr country, The 
history of an ancient American civilization, if not as old 
as that of Egypt is more surely surrounded with m weg?! 
—is intensely fascinating, and should be underst by a i 
American readers. Upon opening the book the attention 
is arrested at once, interest is awakened, and the book is 
laid down with a sigh, when the reader is obliged to do so. 
In a most chatty, conversational manner Mrs. Wallace 
takes us over her journey, and through the entire record of 
her story. It would be a wise thing for all Americans to 
read this book, and obtain an idea of actual life in the land 
of the Pueblos. It cannot be gained in a happier way than 
by reading this volume. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL. No. 16. Compiled by Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. Philadelphia. 202 pp. Boards, 50 
cents ; paper, 30 cents. 

It is claimed by the compiler of the “‘ Elocutionist’s An- 
nual” that itis the best of its kind yet published. This 
number marks a departure from the usual makc-up of the 
books, in the omission of the department set aside for dia- 
logues. To those in search of good selections, this change 

be fully appreciated, as it gives them from fifteen to 
twenty-five ages additional from which to select needed 
material. Dialogues are not + '¢ in as great demand as 


carefully pre recitations, and these, from the latest 

and best pedeetions will be warmly welcomed. 

Youne Fouk’s REcITATIONS. No. 2. ed for Youn, 
People of Fifteen Years. Compiled by E.C. and L. J. 
Rook. The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


* Philadelphia. 105 pp. 
cents. 


It is almost astonishing how t a demand there is for 
recitations for young peo le. This little volume is a fair 
representation of the fact, the first edition reaching the 
immense sale of 40,000 copies. No. 2is full of things suit- 
able for young peo le, and represents the seasons—Christ- 
mas-tid r, the New Year, Thanksgiving, Fourth of 
J rf and a great number of miscellaneous selections in 
addition. Both prose and poetry are found, grave and 

y, which will suit the fancy and gratify the taste of all. 
me old favorites are introduced, but the greater number 
appear for the first time, in permanent form. 


, 25 cents; paper, 15 


MARMION: A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Cassell & Company, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 10 cents, 

This volume, by Steele, represents only the character of 
his efforts to influence the readers of the Tatler and Spec- 





a, 


—- There are thirty-two of these essays in this smal} 


The writing of MARMION was begun by Scott in Novem- 
ber 1806. The description of the battle of Flodden was 
shaped in the autumn of 1807. This poem is too wel] 
known to need comment. 


IMPROVED SysTEM OF SCHOOL REcoRDS. No.I. Daily and 
Monthly Record. = . D. Bartley. Published by Tain. 
tor Brethers & Co., New York and Chicago. 43 pp. 69 
cents. 

This is a neat, cloth bound, pocket edition, and will be 
seen at once to be g This volume is only one of ase. 
ries of five similar volumes, and which meet the want ip 
all respects. No. I. A daily and monthly record, is q 
pocket daily class-book for recording attendance, deport- 
ment, and recitations. The names to be written but once 
during its use. Full directions for its use are given by the 
author. 

LITERARY NOTES. 


Ginn & Co. are to be the American publishers of the Classica| 
Review, which is published in London and numbers among its 
contributors the most eminent classical scholars of Great Britain. 
American scholars will be associated in the editorship. 

Lze & SHEPARD will issue among their holiday publications 
their splendid novelties consisting of a “Christmas Carol,” and 
“A Friend Stands at the Door,” by Dinah Maria Mulock, anda 
calendar of “Ali Around the Year,” for 1889, by J. Pauline 
Sunter. 

Ticknor & Co. publish “ A History of Presidential Elections,” 
by Edward Stanwood, which will undoubtedly be in great 
demand. 

J. B. Lrerrncorr Co., Philadelphia, are publishing a series of 
biographies of European statesmen. 

CassE.tt & Co. announce another story by the author of that 
successful novel, “* Dead Man’s Rock.” It is called “The Aston- 
ishing History of Troy Town.” 

D. C. Heats & Co. have just issued Goethe’s Torquato Tasso, 
edited by Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the University of Michigan. 

HovuGuton, Mirruin & Co. during the ensuing year, will add 
six new numbers to the Riverside Literature Series, comprising 
600 pages of the best and purest literature. 

The ScRIBNERS’ three editions of the late Dr. Roswell Hitch- 
cock’s “ Eternal Atonement ” have been exhausted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Der Zwerg Nase. Marcheon von Wilhelm Hauff. With an 
introduction giving a brief sketch of Hauff’s life and writings, 
Boston : Charles H. Kilborn, 5 Somerset street. 15 cents. 


English Composition and Rhetoric. Enlarged edition. Part 
Second. Emotional qualities of style. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
Boston: Charles H. Kilborn, 5 Somerset street. 


The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quintilian. 
With explanatory notes. By Henry 8. Frieze. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 

Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore Roosevelt. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By Washington 
Irving. Katrina edition. Two volsin one. The author's revised 
edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


William Shakespeare. Portrayed by Himself. A Revelation of 
the Poet in the Character of one of his own Dramatic Heroes. By 
Robert Waters. New York: Worthington Co., 747 Broadway. 


Aristocracy. A Novel. New York: D. Appieton Co. $1.00. 
Little Helpers. By Margaret Vandegrift. Boston: Ticknor 
Co. 


The Recollections of a Drummer Boy. By Harry M. Kieffer. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


Little People and Their Homesin Meadows, Woods. and Waters. 
By Sella Louise Hook. Lllustrated by Dan Beard and Harry 
Beard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Queer People with Paws and Claws, and their Kweer Kapers. 
Illustrated. By Palmer Cox. Philadelpma: Hubbard Brothers. 


Worcester’s Academic Dictionary. A New Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Prepared upon the basis of the 
latest edition of the unabridged dictionary of Joseph E. Worces- 
ter, LL.D. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Catalogue and Circular of the California State Normal School, 
San Jose, 1888. Charles H. Allen, Principal. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Galveston Public Schools, 1888. 
Jacob Bickler, Superintendent. 

Science in Secondary Schools. An essay. By G. V. Yonce, 
Lutherville Seminary, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Course [X. Depart- 
ment of General Studies. 

Industrial Education Association, 9 University Place, New 
York City. Educational Leaflet No. 19: The Work of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute. 





A Blessed State of Affairs. 


It is a blessed state of affairs when becomes contagious. 
When the endeavor to achieve one object accomplishes many. 
Favorable results sometimes get into occult sympathy with an 
established instance of their kind and follow with that persistency 
which sometimes characterizes extremes of good bad luck, 
and accounts for the expression, “ It never rains but it pours. 
For instance: 

DANVILLE, Des Mornzs, Co., IowA, July 11, ’8. 

Compound Ox saved my life by the blessing ot God. 

i et J f Mus. 8. A. SWAN. 
HAGERSTOWN, M4. July 14, 1888. 

If it had not been for Compound Oxygen 1 would have becn 

under the sod. CU. H. SPANGLER. 
Ganvesviiix,, Ga., July 2. 

I fully believe that Compound Oxygen sav wm, ar 9 i an. 

os m SurFOLE, ys par 10, —* 

I have used your Compound Oxygen an ve m grea 
benefited thereby. L. 8. WHALEY. 

We publish a brochure of 200 ing the effect of Com- 

i Oxygen on invalids suffering from couqumptict asthma, 
ronchitis, dys’ a, cat , hay fever, headache, debility, —~ 
matism, new. a; all chronic and nervous disorders. It wil ; 
sent, free of to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa.; or 831 Montgomery stree’, 
Francisco, Cal. 
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GINN & COMPANY 








THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


‘WENT REED’S FIRST 
A Full List| WTEPS IN NUMBER. 


“The best manual on primary arith- 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 
Standard works, carefully abridged 
and edited. Clear type, firm binding, 
low prices. 


FOR 


Geographies. 
HALL’S OUR WORLD, No. I. 
“The most attractive school book with- 
in my knowledge.”” T. W. HIGGINSON. 
HALL’S OUR WORLD, No. II. 


JOHNSTON’S WALL MAPS, FITZ 
AND JOSLIN GLOBES AND 
MANY MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 














OF |metic for teachers that I huve yet seen.” 
M 
STICENEY’S READERS \Supr. T. M. BALLET, Springfield, Mass. 
Attractive, Interesting, Original. TEXT- BOOKS. WENTWORTH’S GRAMMAR 
AND STORIES SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
TURNER'S PRIMER An admirable book. Nothing super- 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. ‘fous, nothing lacking. 
Excellent tor Sight Reading. Supt. B. B. SNow, Auburn, N. Y. 
Language Books. GRAMMAR © 
(KNOX-HEATH SERIES.) | 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENG- AND 
LISH, Parts, I. and II. 
“The best books for language teaching) P | mM ary | 
now in the market.” 
Supt. Dutron, New Haven, Ct. 
SPELLER, HAZEN’s comPLtETE. SCHOOLS. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER. 
inces d Method 
Princes Courses and Methods,|: 
“ Practical, Suggestive and helpful.”—A. P. Srong, LL.D., Springfield, Mass. 
“4 real help to any teacher, and a necessity for a beginner.”—Supr L. O. Fooss, Harrisburg, Pa. 
“ Should be placed in the hands of every teacher.”—Supr. E. H. Davis, Chelsea, Mass. 
“Sensible, practical and of especial value to young teachers.” —Supt. H. 8. TARBELL, 
Providence, R. I. 
A COMPLETE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
wesend for Catalogue and Circulars. 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO. 
TEACHERS AGENCIES. 

Many of the most desirabie school positions become vacant durmng July 
VACANCIES and August. Probably not a desirable position in the United States be- 
* comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
969, York Cit; 
Branches : 1 BC Paul’ ab German American Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 

Send for circulars and list of testimonials. L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
RIP VAN WINKL would not be just the man to conduct a Teachers’ Agency in these days of 
sharp competion. Eternal vigilance, and active and honest representation 

are the important factors of success in this business. a by this principle, the UNION 
TEACHERS” AGENCY has been hard at work during the hot summer months and the results of 


the campaign are quite satisfactor 
Do not for a moment sup- iS DE AD for the rest of the year. Oh, no, many unexpected 
jee that the agency business vacancies occur ae the fall months. Resignations to 
to accept better places, sickness, marriage, failure to — nations, etc. make sudden changes. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, you can be relieved from your em ent when your teacher leaves unex- 
—_ by applying to this Agency for an A No. 1 tagehen--dunt snch as = may need. We always 

e€ good ones On our hst and we shall alwa oe be = to serve you _— 
ERR, Manager, 1 Aster eas, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


[Introduces to col %, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Pri: cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and pte nae or overs department of instruc: 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
AN EFFICIENT TEACHEKS’ AGENCY. 
Registration form for stamp. No charge to 
ompiagrens. 

RE. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 





Aay’s EXCH 4 y. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teaches. Governegaes, Mu, 
ee a Seg 
a eee he eee ness Firms. 


wow 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

merican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of heh sexes, for Universities, Col- 

leges, Be milies, and Churches. Circulars 

hoice sc! bess carefully recommended tc 

ts. Selling and renting of school gy ty 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 

references furnished. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIERE 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 

Avenue, New York City. 











For larger salaries or change ot location 10 Tremont 8 
ress Teachers * Co-operative tion, 170 | * "se ins BOSTON, of rive’ tay. 
€ Street, Chicago, Lil. “Orville Brewer, prom perme M xb deportes werk Good 
anager. places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 











peer will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when communicat- 


ing with advertisers. 


Chautauqua College. 





Thorough Teaching by Cor-| SUBJECTS. 
respondence. English, 

The Best Teachers. | pn my 

Fifth Year Just Beginning. _ por 


No Experiment, but a —) Greek, 

nounced Success. Mathematics. 
Our Staunchest Friends ol Geology. 
those who have been long-| Botany. 
Students received at any time. Political Economy 
Terms: $10 a year for each) and all other Col- 
study. Registration Fee, $5.| lege Branches. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, 


Yale University, Principal. 


Send 2 cent stamp for copy of New Calendar, 

containing full information regarding course and 

methods of study. Address, 

FREDERICK STARR, Registrar, C.C. L. A. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 








PROF. WELSH’S 
New Series in Grammar. 


a ay ee en 
First Lessons in English, 
For Intermediate Grades. Examination Rate, 
422 cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“TI predict for it a career of great usefulness.””— 
W. T. Harris, LL.D.., ong Caeser, Sian 
“ It avoids the weak, silly, 
pom common to many élementary books. It 
ust find rym ae as a leader in its 
clase, i . 8 . Prin. of Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnh am, — 
“Its haere gga *plainness, and regular pro- 
veness ~ e it an ghuareble book for 
ers.”—J. Sewall, Head Master, Thayer 
Academy, South ) te Mat 


Welsh’s Lessons in Eng- 
lish Grammar, 


For the Higher Grades. Price, 60 Cents. 


t= INTRODUCED in aay Academy, 
Andover; Thayer Academy, Mass. ; Rutger’s 
College Grammar School, WN. J.; Rockford 
Semin , Kil.; In the Public Schools of 
Peoria, 11l.; Nashua, N. H.; Moline, IIL; 
La Porte, Ind. ; ; and many oti ers. 


SPECIAL OFFER. The two books 
of the series will be sent, postpaid, 
to any Teacher for examination, 
on receipt of 75 Cents. 


Dean’s Science of Utter- 
ance. 


Designed for Supplementary Instruction in 
Readi ar ag 16mo, Cloth. Examination 


rice, Ce 
The ‘Science of bf > wor my a, Snativatnn me.”"— 
W. L. Steele, Su Sut. of ools, Galesb ung. Tt. 

“ Just the boo: that ie is most needed in all our 
schools.” —A. Jennings, Supt. of Schools, Manistee, 

“The pooner use of this book would improve 
the reading in our schools. ee 8S. Perry, Supt. 
of room, Ann Arbor, Mich 
e have adopted it. "—F. M. Draper, Supt. of 
Schools, Atchison, Kan. 


John C. Buckbee & Co., Publishers, 


122 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


READER: 


Do you know that we can save you money 
in buying books? 

This is what our costumers believe after 
making us an order. Send stamp for 
circulars or 25 cents for complete cata- 
logue, and you too will think so, 


THE AMERICAN BOOKMART, 
106 Wabash Ave., 


BEALE’S_ Graal 
CALISTHENICS cuiii-e, 


including March Drills, Fen- 
cing, Dumb-Bell Exercises, &c., 
&c. 120 Engravings from Life. 


I5e. loth, 
Bf Baha ep 


on receipt of 
Catalogu: 


EXCELSIOR PU OR PUBLISHING ne HOUSE, 














HE publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL | "©8590 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 








verbose, unscientific Its 


EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS 
S.C. GRIGGS & £0. . Publishers. 


Chittenden’s rnelish Semnatin $ .80 


“As an elementary book, [ know of no work 
ual to it.”—A. Martin, LL.D., Pres. of De Pauw 
niversity, Ind. 
Hs It is the only book of the kind which has ac- 
complished the objects I am striving for, viz., de- 
_ ing the cupacity of thought, and teaching 
0 write, as well as what to write.”—Rerv. D. 
i ,, HOUMROOR, Prin. of Military Academy, Sing 


Welsh’s “Bnglish Literature and 


LANGUAGE. University Edition, 


‘ 

Welsh’s English Literature and 
LANGUAGE. Library Edition, 2 vols., 4.00 
“It meets a real want of our times. No OTHER 
WORK has covered the same ground in delineating 
all the intluences that unite in the development of 
langu and literature.”—T.WHITING BANCROFT 
Prof. Eng. Literature, Brown University. 

“The work is clear, animated, and natural in 
style; judicious in its criticisms: not deficient in 
its statement of facts; happy in its illustrative 
selections. It is nota ‘dictionary of authors,’ nor 
a ‘catalogue of books.’ I very cordially recom- 
mend it to all who may desire to find a safe and 
pleasant “~ to a knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the English panguage and literature.”— 
Cyrus NortTsrop, LI Pres. of University of 
Minnesota, formerly Prof. of English Literature, 


Yale College 
LATIN. 
Jones’s First Lessons in Latin, 1.25 


“I know of no better book published; I have 
used it six years, and like it better with each suc- 


8.00 


ceeding class.’""—Gro. C PURINGTON, Prin. of 
State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 
Jones's Latin Prose Composition, 1.00 


am mnch pleased with the. simplicity and 
Sanniae with which it presents t the subject. 
reference to various grammars make it 
— for all, and it cannot fail, I think, to be 
pular and useful book, and a valuable con- 
t bution to the study of Latin.”—A. G. HopxK1ns, 
A.M., Prof. of Latin, Hamilton College, New York. 


CREEK. 
Jones's Greek Prose Composition 32ed. 1.00 
Boise’s First Lesson in Greek, 1.25 


“Tt is a work of rare excellence, simple, gradu- 
ally progressive, and, in it, the eleme ntary prin- 
ciples of the Greek language are so clearly stated 
and illustrated as to enable the faithful student 
to make sure every step in his progress, and lay 
the foundation of exact scholarship.”-—MERRICK 
Lyon, LL.D., Prin. of the Univ. Grammar School, 
ence, 


Boise’s Iliad (First Three Books), 1.00 
Boise’s Iliad (First Six Books), 1.50 


“T take pleasure in expressing my high appre- 
ciation of its accuracy and value. The work is 
oonaty the fruit, not only of ripe and critical 
scholarship, but also of a large and successful ex- 
tin in the class-room. It cannot fail, I 

k, to be abundantly useful.”—ALBERT HARK- 
, Prof. of Greek, Brown University. 


Boise's bxercise In Greek Syntax, 1.25 


*Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ and Boise's ‘Greek Syn- 
tax’ taken together, constitute an apparatus 
which is unsurpassed: or rather, if | mistake not, 

a for the acquisition of a thorough and 
racquaintance with Greek forms.”—H. 
BAIRD. Ph.D., ed of Greek, University of the 
Oity of New Y¥: ork 


Boise & Freeman’s Greek Selections, 2.00 


“TI found the book so admirable in the canter 
selected, in the soundness and accuracy of the 
annotations, and in the unusual excellence of the 
press-work, that I could not do otherwise than 
urge its adoption, and my high opinion of the 
book has been corroborated by daily use.” —A. H. 
Buck, A.M., Prof. of Greek, Boston University. 


b] a On 
Stevens's Select Orations of Lysias, 1.25 
“Admirably adapted to the needs of the 
you t classes in college, furnishing the proper 
amount of aid in the right place.”—M. L. D’O0o0Gzr, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, U sen the Michigan. 


D’doge’s Demosthenes on the Crown, 1.50 


“T regard it as by far the most beautiful edition 
of ‘Demosthenes ever published in this country. 
—ALEXANDER KERR, Prof. of Greck, Univ. of 


MATHEMATICS. 
Welsh’s Essentials of Ceomctry, 1.50 


“ After using it in the schoolroom—the only test 
—if possible, the book more than meets my ex- 
tions. It combines the simplicity of Davies 

he modern scientific research ot Chauvenet, and 
the practical features of Ulney.”—W. E. ARNOLD, 
Prof of Mathematics, Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 


CEOLOCY. 
Winchell’s Geological Excursions, 1.50 


“It is one of the books I have been watching 
for, and I see no reason why it does not make the 
teaching of geology in the common schools quite 


feasible. Prot. Winchell bas certainly accom 
lished his purpose as stated in the preface.”—S. 
Dutton, Supt, of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


rt Geological Studies, 8.00 


. wy admirable book. I have examined it care- 
and have commended it to ay students as 
the best book for those who wish to be intelligent 
— "—J, J. STEVENSON, Prof. Nat. Science, Univ. 
of the City of New York 
“Entirely different in its methods from any 
other geological text-book. It is valuable in its 
facts and illustrations, but more valuable in its 
questions, which require of the student thou * 
reasoning, and research.”’—OLIVER Marcy, L 
Prof. of Geology Northwestern University, Tu 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., —S 
CHICAGO. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO FOR 
the Baker & Taylor Co., 740 & 742 Broadway N N.Y 
Charles H. Kilborn, 5 80 8t., Boston, 





copies, 


J. B, Lippincott Co.. Philadelphia. 
And by Booksellers generally, 
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Purity the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
Only Medicine deserving public ¢onfidence, but 
“we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
qualled. The infil of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and ‘other 
“Tittle (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
‘WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rQod Tsawver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt is used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best, 

















It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W: Dis. 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 

Sold by all Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
tale me elal- me Vel-tae-lit- lame, 2elel em 
it isthe best Underwear made 
Ta t-maal-maalel-hame ltl a-lells) 
Dat Bie) -Migelsam- limes Zoe 
it will not irritate the skin. 
it has special electric 
erties. 
is a_ protection 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 
Manufact 
Women 
leading n 


pi < 


Wa 


prop- 
it against 
rheuma- 
ired n all styles for Men. 
1le by all 


and Ch n 0) ae: 


Bro’s, 359 Bro 
257 State St 


es 
ror 
rel 


Branch 


adway, N, 


Chicago 








Missouri Pacific Railway. 
‘COLORADO SHORT LINE,” 


—FROM— 
sT. LOUIS 
-TO— 
Denver, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, 


ALL Rocky Mountain REsortTs, 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


Through Puilman_ Buffet Flcepiog Cars. 400 
Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the Oy oe 
Mexico. The tron Mountain Route is the 
Line to the Hot Springs of Arkansas and A 
Points in the Southwest. Five Daily Trains. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St, Lous, Mo, 
JOHN E. ENNIS, 199 Clark St. 


) 





EADERS will confer a favor by men. 
tioning the ScHOoL JOURNAL when 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Teachers will be pleased to have their 
attention drawn here to the special offer 
and opportunity made by Messrs Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, for teachers 
who wish to obtain a volume from the 
School Library of Modern Classics, issued 
by this house. This offer will be found 
on the first e. Attention is also 
bespoken for i* N. Wheeler’s ‘‘Second 
Lessons,” a new arithmetic, published by 
the same firm, October 13, 1888. .Form- 
ing with Warren Colburn’s “First. Les- 
sons,” a complete, brief, practical course 
in arithmetic, characterized throughout 
by a careful application of the inductive 
method of instruction. 


Among the books which are attracting 
the livéliest interest among teachers are 
some just published b essrs. A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co., of 111 William’ street, New 
York. They are Derlinger’s School Songs, 
a selection of songs for teachers’ institutes; 
Howliston’s Child’s Song-Book, contain- 
ing new marches, beautiful songs, charm- 
ing games, and bright recitations, for 

rimary grades ; Jepson’s Standard Music 
aders, a new graded course for syste- 
matic instruction , and. Maxwell’s English 
Course, lying between the old time techni- 
cal grammar and the modern language 
lessons. It seems to be just what was 
needed, judging by the popular approval 
already accorded the volumes now issued. 
Teachers wishing to examine may obtain 
copies on approval, 


Every earnest teacher will have eyes 
and ears open for such a book as Prince’s 
Courses and Methods published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York and 
Chicago. This book is endorsed by such 
practical teachers as A. P. Stone, LL.D., 
of Springfield, Mass. ; Supt. L. O. Foose, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. ; Supt. BE. H\ Davis, of 
Chelsea, Mass., and Supt. H. 8. Tarbell,of 
Providence, R. I., who pronounce it 
‘* Practical, suggestive and helpful.” ‘A 
real help to any teacher and a necessity 
for a beginner.” ‘‘Of especial value to 
young teachers.” ‘Other books issued by 
the same house, and of equal value in 
schools are the well-known “ Classics for 
Teachers,” “The Knox-Heath Series of 
Language Books,” ‘‘ Wentworth’s Arith- 
metics,” and Hall’s Geographies. 

The new game of ‘“ Halma,” which is 
having a flattering run in the holiday 
market, is particularly recommended to 
teachers. Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, of Port- 
land, Me., ex-president of Harvard Col- 
lege, first issued this game, soon after a 
friend of his had copyrighted it, as one of 
the attractions of: a fair given by the 
poome of his church, and so great was its 
oc 


al popularity that he uested the 
Milton Bradley Co. of Springfield, Mass., 
to place it within reach of the public. 


The American Scientist says the new 

ame of Halma, published by the Milton 
Bradley Company has proved the most 
successful venture of this well-known firm 
in several years. It is i, a game of 
skill, so simple that the rules can be 
learned in five minutes by a child of ten, 
and yet affords interesting problems for 
expert mathematicians and a pleasing 
recreation for all classes. 


If there is one thing more than another 
that renders the teacher’s life a burden, 
itis the sharpening of the innumerable 

ncils from rosy morn till dewy eve. 

uman nature cannot be expected to 
endure such irritating annoyance unless it 
be in some wise mitigated. The clever 
inventors have realized the need in this 
direction, and have cudgeled their brains 
to contrive some sort of pencil sh mer 
which should do the work effectively, 
quickly, neatly. They have been more or 
less su ul in various instances, usually 
less so. But now that enterprising house, 
the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. has bloomed 
forth with a new pencil sharpener of 
extraordinary merit ; and it is sure to be 
met with acclamations of welcome b 
every hard-worked teacher in the land. 
They are all recommended to notice the 
advertisement in another column of the 
JOURNAL. 
Loa .Casins, lacking ele- 
cr.) ce, were yet comfortable 
yo omes. Health and happi- 
L £m, ness were found in them. 
The best of the simple re- 
medies used are given to the 
world ix Warner’s Cabin 


of Safe Cure’fame. ‘Regulate the régula- 
tor with Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla. 

















communicating with advertisers. 


Tonnage and Revenue Report. 





Chairman Midgley of the Southwestern 
statistical bureau, has issued a statement 
popes the total tonnage and revenue of 
all the lines embraced in that association 
for the month of June, * * * * The 
most surprising feature of the report to 
those who have taken stock in the state- 
ment that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, was doing no business to speak 
of, is the evidence shown by the figures 
that the revenue of that road from freight 
shipments, was greater than that of any 
of the other during the month. In 
the volume of business as measured b 
tons, it stands third on the list, but if the 
business of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
road was included in the Burlington fig- 
ures, as it might properly be, the showing 
of the latter would be even more favora- 
ble. At any rate it is evident that the 
Burlington has been getting its share of 
what little business there was for any of 
the roads. Following are the totals on 
east and west bound business combined : 


Roads. Tons. Revenue. 
Chicago & Alton, 17,397.28 $85,212.29 
Burlington, 17,181.88 86,818.73 
Hannibal & St. Joe, 366.28 1,719.16 
Rock Island, 14,031.82 62,021.36 
Wabash Western, 18,298.65 68,376.16 
Missouri Pacific, 16,420.22 56,893.67 


St. L. & San Francisco, 3,493.98 18,522.05 


Total 87,190,06 $374,563.42 
The lumber shipments of all these roads 
during the same period aggregated 
10,108.69 tons, from which the total reve- 
nue was $21,661.35. The above state- 
ment, of course, includes only Southwes- 
tern competitive Missouri river business, 





Y | not one or two in a book. 





—Chicago Times. 


“ Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co,, of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos, of 14) 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—al], 
Every piece ig 
suitable for schooluse Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books a Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


8. L. KELLOGG &CO., Educational Pubs 


25 CLINTON PLACE. N. y. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Not School books, but professiona] 
books.—Books on the science of teaching, 
and on teaching all studies, such as 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, Books 
on Primary Teaching and the Kinder. 
garten. Industrial Education, Dialogue, 
and Recitations, etc. We are the largest 

ublishers of this class of books. We 

eep in stock in New York all the books 
of other publishers. 100 page descriptive 
catalogue, 6 cents. Prompt attention to 
mail orders. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 


25 Clinton Place, 151 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











Labor Saving Test Problems in Arithmetic, 

100 Cards, nearly 1000 Problems........ * 
Hall’s Drawing Made Easy, FirstSeries.. ... 
ee ewig Made Easy, Second Series.... 30 
Seymour’s Schemes, Outlines and Experi- 
ments in Physiology, Chemistry, Botany 
and eer - 


Petes gical Ideals, a grand new work. Just - 
OUD. cnsete dP CRE AC bob 8G- 5000 ccbedpee 
Castle’s School Entertainments, 192 pp....... 30 


Merry Melodies(New Song Book) 


eto. It is free. Alsosend 6c. for 100 pp. catalogue o: 





s, Games, 8: 
all Text 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash, Ave., CHICAGO. 


HELPS AND AIDS FOR. TEACHERS. 


How to Teach and Study U. 8. History...... 
Quantrell’s Class Book. Record of 35.000 reci- 
SOE, cciicee? op _- cng vin o@ epi see « 
Hall's Composition Outlines .... ............ 
Alphabet Cards (490 letters). . 
Brief Manual of Gymnastics... ........ 
Gems or oe or Literature Cards ...... 
McCormick's Practical Geography Work .. 
Curious Cobwebs, Nos. 1 and 2, each 
Blackboard Stencils, large 
Picture Aids to Compositi 
Question Books, all kinds, at lowest prices. 


$1.0 


variety, each... 
on 


ALL LIVE, WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


Want my large 48 pp. Catalogue of Teachers’ ye 


kers’ Method Books, Reward Cards, 
Educational Books at wholesale prices 





THE NEW 


ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS. 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies 
in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to 
the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for schoo) supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


You have uliar facilities for reaching out 
over the whole United States second to no agency 
in the country. We shail not for_et you. 

Monson Aca y- D. M. D 

Thanks for your promptness. Your informa- 
tion was ample, and candidates excellent and 
more satisf: ry than those suggested by the 
other agencies I named. 

Wileox Female Inst., Camden, Ala. 


in which you assisted me in obtaining 
Middletown, Conn. 


.8.D. | 


1 desire to thank you forthe very able manner have done for me. 
a ane | Springfield, Maas. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for accidental 
vacancies and for repeated openings of the new 
school year. Not a week passes when we do not 
have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I fully believe th .t you conduct the best Teach- 
ers’ Bureau in the nation, and shall not fail to 


seek your aid in the near future. 
Indianapolis, Ind. E. T. P. 
The ition I have receiv d through your aid 


is most satisfactory, and { thank you for securing 
it for me. 
arlow, N. H. A. W. T. 


I wish to thank you for the excellent work you 
H. E. C. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





No. 16. 


its a Mistake to detain pupils in 


the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN “TEACHING 











JAMES L. HUGHES, 
I t Public Schools, 
as: al Ay anada. ; 





New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
“* Mistakes in Aim,”’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training. 
By James L. HuGues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 
Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 
way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 

“We advise every teacher to invest 50 cents in the purchase of this 
useful volume.”— WV. £. Journal of Education. 

“T know of no book that contains in the same com 


matter directly bearing on their work and ——s of being so immedi- 
ately utilized."—State Supt. Schools, Maryland. a 


Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 4° 


so much 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | 35, Gunton Pieues Chicaee, 
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R. H. MACY & C0. | 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 





MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 





Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD - LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


greg st will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





YLY 
PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Cuticuna Remeous Curs 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
from Pimpres To Scrorutas 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA IBS are held by 
the thousands upon t thousands whose lives have 
peea, made bappy 7S the eH pscaizine 
umiliating, mply disease: $ 
of the skin, scalp, and ond. with loss of hair. 
CuricurA, t the great Skin’ Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap. nee ned Skin Beautifier, prep:red from 
4 ex d CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Puri r, internally, are Ger cure for 
every form of skin disease, from 


touerottlas sn So 
ev where. y AP, 
mf doy the B 





Send for Bae Skin Diseases.” 
a chapped ond sony | 


7 tichaation. “Wine Tans ead “Weak- 
ness aaa by CuTicuRA ANTI 
Pain the —— killing plaster 


THE uaa 


Prcr's Pauee 2 ae 
TONED 








CURE" 








ae Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
tes to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (O., Quincey, Lilinois- 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W.d. ‘STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken core. and sensitive tecth, a specialty. 
tefcra to A. M. Kellogg. 8 lilur SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Carr. 8. J. Rox. Carr. Tuomas Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at ‘ft M., from Pier 41, North River, 





foot of . " a Alban MES 
mo; » Ox jundays, ns for 
North Bast aa8 wes, 

Leave ~ wy for NEW YORK every 
week-da: 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the orth East, and West. 

Tickets on throughout the North, South, 
East and West. at principal aaioos and Steam- 
boat = Broadway 
J. H. General Ticket ‘Agent, pens 
N.R., foot St., * Y.; M. B. 


Pass. Agent, Albany, N ie. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
=|DRESSING 


— FOR —— 
| LADIES" AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 










} Phiie., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 | 

lin, an Frankfort, 1381 

New Orleans, 1884-8. 

Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations, 





6 lie publishers of the JoURNA 
would esteem it a favor if names o 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them ‘ specimen copies, 

















« X. ebrated TEAS and COF 
beautiful id Ba 
Decorated Gold Band 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Hanging Lamp, or 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY_A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
nts ever offered. Now’ ries time to get up 
S, and secure a 

Rose China T or Handsome 
oss Rose Dinner Set or or Gold Band or Moss 


Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
the = came quality of goods and premiums as we, 
<a tition. 


(GUTTA) GREAT AMGRICAN TRA COMARY 


P. 0. Box 289. $1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Customer (to waiter)—‘‘Some cheese 


please 
Waiter—“ Beg pardon, sir. Very sorry, 


sir. Cheese ovt, sir.” 
Customer—*‘ That 80? 
expect it back?” 


Doctor—‘‘ Did you take the rhubarb I 
ordered ?” 

Patient.—‘“ Yes, sir.” 

Doctor—‘‘ How did you take it?” 
Patient—*‘ In a pie. 


When do you 


Condemned criminal—‘‘Mr. Sheriff, 

will you see that my body is accorded 

decent burial ?” 

ete (coldly)—*T'll see you hanged 
t." 


Clark’s Improved School Stencils, 44 E. 
14th Street, (Union Square,) New York. 
The most successful and popular device 
for saving money, time and labor ever 
offered to teachers. Complete catalogue 


including the announcement of our new 
series of Industrial Drawing-Figures, sent 
on application. Samples mailed on receipt 


of 20 cents in one cent stamps. 


Lean man—‘‘ I don’t see how you keep 
so fat and sleek. How do you live.” 

Fat tramp—‘“‘I beg. How do you live, 
sir?” 

Lean man—‘ I board.” 


Street car conductor (to countryman)— 
“Tf you saw him picking the gentleman’s 
pocket, why didn't you interfere instead 

of letting him get away ?” 

Countryman—‘I saw that sign up 
there ‘ Beware of Pickpockets,’ an’ I was 
*fraid to.” 


Miss De Jinks—‘* Are you musical, Pro- 
fessor Jorkins ?” 

Professor Jorkins—‘‘ Yes; but, if you 
are going to play don’t mind my feel- 
ings.”’ 


Irate father (to his wild son)—‘* Your 
extravagance, sir, must be checked !” 

Son (smiling his gratitude and satisfac- 
tion)}—*‘ Than k you, father. Sit right 
down and write the check now.” 


Father (to daughter)—‘‘ I noticed, my 
dear, that when I came home late last 
evening every burner in the two parlors 
was brilliantly lighted.” 

Daughter—‘‘ Yes, papa; the young 
gentleman who was calling on me is a 
qunioe member of the Great Moral Gas- 
ight Company, and I wanted nim to have 
a pleasant impression of—of the family 
you know.” 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mission- 
oy the formula of a simple vegetable remedy tor 


he speedy and permanent cure of Consumptio 
Bronehit Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat an 
Lung Affections, also a tive and radical cure 


for Nervous Debit and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wondérful curative powers 
in thousandsof cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of c , to all who desire 
it, this rec recto German, ‘rench, or English, 
with full a tions for pre ng and using. 
pons by mail WS apes with stamp, naming 

A a Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 


Whenever you see a big hat at the 
theatre, you may be certain there’s a 
woman at the bottom of it. 


IMPORTANT. 


Vv hen visiting New York City, save Bagg>gc 
®xpress and Carriage Hire, and stop at tbe 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


emdsounsh Furnished Kooms at $1 and 
Rf per day, —— plan, Bievators and 
odern Cor venre 
Restaura’ ste ouppiied w with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, and eleva ed railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Uniov 
Hote! thap any ocber first-class huis! in the Cicy 


APVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP _ shoul 
siwars be used for CHILDREN TEETHIN 
SOOTHES the “BILD, SOFTENS the GUM allay 
all CURES WiNb COLIC and | is the BEST RE 
ED R DIARRSGA. 25 CTs 
Pastor—‘‘ Thomas, don’t you think your 
parents would feel very sore if they knew 
7m were fishing on the Sabbath?” 
Thomas—‘‘ Yes, sir; but not half so 
sore as I'd feel if they found it out.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing 
letters and other papers is obtained b 
aed me ne Wot File. We x 

et Cases, holding respectively 
and 4 of these Files are made which will 
be found exactly suited to the needs of 
such persons as receive more or less pri 


vate dence which they res to 
reservé. Send for circular hye 

inets. Cameron, Amberg 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 





Best of All 


Cough medicines, Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral is in greater demand than ever, 
No preparation for Throat and Lung 
Troubles is so prompt in its effects, so 
agreeable to the taste, and so widely 
known, as this. It is the family medi- 
cine in thousands of households. 


“T have suffered for years from a 
bronchial trouble that, whenever I take 
cold or am exposed to inclement Sovieg 
er, shows itself by a very annoyin 
tickling sensation in the throat onlie by 
difficulty in breathing. I have tried a 
great many remedies, “but none does so 
well as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 

always gives prompt relief in returns of 
my old complaint.” — Ernest_A, Hepler, 
Inspector of Public Roads, Parish Ter- 
re Bonne, La. 


“TI consider Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a 
most important remedy 


For Home Use. 


I have tested its curative power, in my 


family, many times during the past 
thirty years, and have never known it 
to fail. It will relieve the most serious 
affections of the throat and lungs, 
whether in children or adults.”” — Mrs, 


E. G. Edgerly, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
“Twenty years ago I was troubled 
with a disease of the lungs. Doctors 
afforded me no relief and considered 
my case hopeless. I then began to use 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before I 
had finished one bottle, found relief. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 
cure was effected. I believe that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.”’+ 
Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, Il. 

“Six years ago I contracted a severe 
cold, which settled on my lungs and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a esau, 
night sweats, bleeding of the lungs, 
pains in chest and sides, and was so 
— as to be confined to my 
ved most of the time. After trying 
various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this 
medicine, and, after using only three 
bottles, am as well and sound as ever.” 
— Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Ill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $6. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per yeas $2.50 
THE. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.26 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 

r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 


No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 

“ 2, Froebel’s Student te ; -50 
** 4. Wilhelm's Students’ Calendar. -30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 88 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, -50 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacninc Artrumetic, (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s “ Quinoy Methods.” 
Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
loth, 16mo, .96 pages, 


Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.60 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. :.50 
Fitch's Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos, each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. S:x Nos. .380 


Treasures. A popular school 
music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 


Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. *’ .20 


a0 per cent, discount to teachers, post ex! 
(us y to per cent. of price) except these inartied a rq 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 





1.25 


